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FOREWORD 


Bangalore TJniversity has undertaken the publication 
of text-books and reference books in different subjects- 
The editorial committee for Sanskrit recommended the 
publication of Sad-Darsana Samucchaya of Haribhadrasuri 
as a reference book for the Post-Graduate students of Sanskrit 
and Philosophy. Mr. M. Sivakumara Swamy of the Post;- 
Graduate Department of Sanskrit has prepared an edition 
of this valuable Text of Indian Philosophy. 

Sanskrit has been a repository of Indian Philosophy - 
Right from Upanisadic times great thinkers bestowed their' 
thoughts on philosophical problems and developed different 
systems of thought. It is interesting to note that as early 
as 6th Century A.D. Haribhadrasuri, a Jaina scholar,, 
thought of the necessity of preparing this compendium of 
different systems of Indian Philosophy. This compendium 
has a reference value both as the earliest work of this kind 
and as an authentic summary of the early phases of different 
systems of Indian Philosophy. 

Since the account given here is very brief, the Sanskrit 
Editorial Committee felt that this reference book be published 
with English translation and detailed critical notes so that 
the students will get full reference material. The translation 
and notes will be particularly helpful to philosophy students- 

Bangalore University is anxious to provide text-book* 
and reference books in all subjects. The Sanskrit Editorial 
Committee is planning to offer a few more books of this 
type. The University will be happy to publish them. 

I record my appreciatiqn of the work done by Sri. M- 
Sivakumara Swamy in preparing this edition and the 
committee’s efforts in planning such useful books. 

H. Narasimhaiah 

Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore University - 











PREFACE 

We are happy to offer this edition of Sad-Darsana . 
Samucchaya of Haribhadrasuri as a publication on behalf 
of the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit of Bangalore 
University. This edition with translation and critical notes, 
in English, is prepared by Sri. ,M. Sivakumara Swamy of 
our Department for th? Post-Graduate Students of Sanskrit j 
and. Philosophy and for the scholars interested in knowing ■ 
the fundamentals of these systems. a 

■ ■ ’ • ■■ j v : ■ . ■' ; : - : s' / . ?i .* -‘-p 

, Sad-Darsana Samucchaya is the earliest known compen¬ 
dium’ of different systems of Indian Philosophy. This; 
was prepared nearly six centuries before the famous. Sarva- 
Darsana-Sangraha of Madhavacharya. This indicates that the 
scholars of different systems took- interest in the study of 
all systems quite early in the history of Indian Philosophical 
studies and wanted the beginners also to have a basic know¬ 
ledge of different systems through such compendiyms. 

Haribhadrasuri’s, selection of six systems and the 
method of handling the same reveals certain special features. 
He has selected Bauddha, Nyaya, Samkhya, Jaina, Vaisesika 
•and Jaiminiya systems. He has also added Charvaka and 
justifies the enumeration of six on the ground that Nyaya 
and Vaisesika together constitute only one system. How- 
«ver, he has not treated them, together or continuously . 

The following special features of his selection of systems 
and method of treatment deserve our attention: 

1. He has excluded the treatment of Vedanta 
system. Though the three well-known schools of Vedanta, 
viz., Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita were not in vogue 
at his time, Vedanta-Sutras and some early commentaries 
on the same did exist. While he has included the Jaiminiya > 
system connected with Vedic tradition^ he has not included/ 
v Vedanta system. 
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2. He describes the six systems selected by him as 

Astika (including Bauddha and Jaina). He considers only 
Charvaka as Nastika. ... 

3. He adopts the criteria of Devata and Tattva to distin¬ 
guish the Darsanas from each other. For the purpose of 
Devata, Sugata and Jina are considered as Devata in 
Bauddha and Jaina Systems, Siva as Devata for Nyaya, 
Vaisesika and Samkhya (Sesvara Samkhya) systems. No 
Sarvajna Devata is accepted in Jaiminiya system. The 
question of Devata does not arise in Charvaka. Thus his 
criterion of Devata to distinguish Darsana seems to be arti¬ 
ficial and not quite justified. Probably with this criterion 
of Devata worked out by him he has described the; ,, 
six systems selected by him as ‘ Astika ’ which is also not 
quite in conformity with the continued tradition. In any 
case, he has a novel approach in this respect. 

4. He mentions the nature and number of Pramanas 
accepted by each system, gives a brief account of the cate¬ 
gories, mentions the special points of religious and ethical 
importance, and states the nature of Moksa or final liberation 
according to different systems. 

j Jt\L is. - * ■ . . 

:;•/ 5. He does not offer any criticism or does not make 
any adverse comments on any system. His purpose is to 
give an idea of the fundamentals of each system in respect 
of Pramana and Prameya. His treatment of Nyaya, Samkhya 

and '■ Jaina is in greater detail while the treatment of other 

. . . c . .,1. f vu' bof; bftl-i 

systems is brief. 1 

,>ir& -It is difficult to ascertain the rationale behind* the 
order'of the treatment of the : systems selected. Neither the 
number and nature'of Pramanas.. nor the metaphysical stand 
adopted by them as idealistic, realistic; etc.;'give sufficient 
clue: Tor this order. Astika-Nastika demarcation, or non- 
Vedic-Yedic demarcation also do not give any clue. The 
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relative historical periods of the commencement of these 
systems is also quite uncertain. Jaina cannot be considered 
as later than Nyaya or Samkhya in point of beginning. 
Therefore, the relative historicity is also probably not the 
ground of the order. One can only presume that Bauddha 
that is idealistic is placed first, then Nyaya, Samkhya and 
Jaina that are realistic with an ascending degree of stress on 
realism in different aspects of metaphysical nature and rela¬ 
tion of things, are placed in the same sequence and then 
Vaisesika that has affinity with Jaina in many respects is 
appended. Charvaka, of course, finds its place as an oppo¬ 
nent of the basic stand of Darsanas in respect of the exis¬ 
tence of soul and liberation. 

This small treatise of 87 verses, written during such an 
early period as 6th or 7th century naturally gives a gist of 
these systems, drawing the information from the early texts 
of these systems and hence represents the early phase of these 
systems. This helps the understanding of some concepts 
and terms in their earlier usage, and to determine the early 
and later import of these concepts. 

The editor Sri. M. Sivakumara Swamy who has been 
teaching this text to M.A. (Final) Darsana students for last 
five years has taken all pains to prepare an authentic trans¬ 
lation and add detailed notes. He has given a historical 
resume of each system at the commencement of that system 
and has also given a brief account of major works and tenets. 
Thus this edition will be useful for the History of Darsana 
paper also. I am happy to record my appreciation of the 
good work done by him. We are glad to offer this in the 
series of text-books and reference books planned by the 
Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit, Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. 

Our beloved Vice-Chancellor Dr. H. Narasimhaiah 
is anxious to provide text-books and reference books in 
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all subjects. Being a keen student of Vedanta he has 
special affection for Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy. The 
Sanskrit Editorial Committee is receiving all encouragement 
from him in its task of bringing out such editions. I express 
our gratefulness to him. 

I also take this opportunity to thank Sri. H. R. 
Dasegowda, Director, Prasaranga, and Sri. K. C. Shivappa, 
Deputy Director, for their interest and help in publishing 
this work. 

I thank Bangalore Press for their prompt and faultless 
printing. 

K. T. Pandurangi 
Chairman, 

Editorial Committee?for Sanskrit Texts. 
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SAD-DAR$ANASAMUCCAYA 

AN 

INTRODUCTION 

* Saddarsana-samuccaya ’ is, as the title itself indi¬ 
cates, an abstract of six systems of philosophy. By the term 
4 saddarsana ’ we usually understand the six orthodox 
systems, viz., Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Purva- 
-mlmamsa and Uttara-mimamsa. But the six systems dealt 
with by Haribhadrasuri here are: Bauddha, Naiyayika, 
Sankhya, Jaina, Vaisesika and Jaiminlya systems. 

The term ‘ saddarsana ’ is a misnomer, as one scholar 
rightly observes, because the list of six varies from one 
writer to the other. Thus, for instance, one list is made up 
of two Mimamsas, two Sankhyas and two Naiyayikas 
{Purvamlmamsa, Uttaramlmamsa, Nirisvara-Sarikhya, Ses- 
vara-Sankhya, Sodasapadarthakhyayi-Naiyayika and Sapta- 
padarthakhyayi-Naiyayika). Another list is made up of 
Jaina and Lokayata' systems along with the four Bauddha 
systems, Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Yogacara and Madhya- 
mika. The orthodox list, of .the Hindus and Haribhadra’s 
list are already given above. 

Haribhadrasuri, the author of the ‘ Saddarsana-samuc- 
■caya is credited with titles dike ‘ Paramarhata ’. Nothing 
is known about his parentage. It is said that he was a 
Brahmin and a priest of Jitari, the king of Cittaud. A story 
% is told regarding his conversion to Jainism. According to the 
story, Haribhadrasuri once heard from a Jaina-devotee called 
Sakini the following stanza: ' 

When he could not follow the meaning of the stanza, he 
approached the lady-ascetic. She declined to explain the 
meaning to him, but directed him to .one Jinabhattasuri. 
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The Jaina-monk made it clear to him that unless one became 
well-versed in Jaina teachings one could never understand 
the meaning of that stanza. Haribhadra at once relin¬ 
quished his earlier faith and embraced Jainism. This 
tradition seems to be the basis of the assumption that Hari¬ 
bhadrasuri was a Brahmin converted to Jainism. 

Regarding the date of Haribhadrasuri, there are a few 
conjectures. According to Jaina-tradition, which 
Muller takes for granted, Haribhadrasuri died in 1055 o 
the Vira era. This corresponds to 585 of Yikram Samvat, 
which is equal to 528 A.D. Many scholars believe that 
he flourished in the beginning of 6th century A.D. Barth 
feels on the basis of what he calls ‘ more exact testimony 
that Haribhadra belonged to 9th century A.D. Dr. Vidyabhu- 
shana assigns him to 12th century A.D. 2 An opinion is- 
affloat among scholars that there were two Haribhadras,. 
one of 8th century A.D. and the other of 12th century A.D- 
But Winternitz has shown conclusively that there was only 
one Haribhadrasuri, who cannot be pushed to so late a 
date as 12th century A.D. 

So far as his works are concerned, Haribhadra is 
famous as the author of 1400 Prabhandhas or Prakaranas. 
Manibhadra, a commentator of ‘ Saddarsana-samuccaya \ 

describes him as ‘ caturdasasataprakaranopakrtajinadharmah \ 

‘Anekantajayapataka’ ‘Lalitavistara’, ‘Caityavandanavrtti 
‘ Darsanasaptatika ’, ‘ Munipati-caritra ’, etc., are among 

the other works assigned to him. 

Barth’s statement 3 given below would give an all. 
comprehensive description of the author and his work r 
‘ Saddarsana-samuccaya ’: 


1 Dr S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 49; Barth : 
Indian Antiquary, 1895, p. 66; Winternitz : History of Indian Literature „ 
Vol. IT, p. 479; Max Muller, Six Systems, pp. 438-9. 

2. Quoted by Mishra in his History of Indian Philosophy, I. 

3. Indian Antiquary, 1895, p. 66. 
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“ Haribhadra who, according to tradition, died in 
A.D. 529, but by more exact testimony, in 9th century A.D. 
and who had several homonyms, was a Brahmin converted 
to Jainism. He is famous still as the author of 1400 
Prabhandhas (chapters or works) and seems to have been 
one of the first to introduce Sanskrit language into the 
scholastic literature of the Svetambara Jains. By the six 
systems the Brahmins understand the two Mimamsas, the 
Sankhya .and the Yoga, the Nyaya and Vaisesika. Hari- 
-bhadra, on the other hand, expounds under this title, very 
curtly, in 87 slokas, the essential principles of the Buddhists, 
the Jainas, the followers of Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaisesika 
and the Mimamsa. He thus selects his own school and those 
with whom the Jainas had the closest affinities and puts 
them in between the schools of their greatest enemies, the 
Buddhists and the Ritualists of the school of Jaimini”. 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 4 considers^ ‘ Saddarsana-samuccaya’ 
as an example, along with the ‘ Sarvadarsana-sangraha’ 
of some conscious efforts by Indian thinkers to deal with 
several systems in a continuous manner. 

The summary of each system of Philosophy in Sad¬ 
darsana-samuccaya is very brief. Haribhadrasuri summarises 
each Darsana in 8 to 18 stanzas, the smallest section being 
that of Bauddhadarsana in 8 stanzas and the largest being 
that of Nyayadarsana in 18 stanzas. Even in this brief 
summary the author particularly mentions the number of 
Pramanas accepted by each system and explains their nature 
as the essential factors distinguishing each system from the 
other. He also gives a very brief and significant account 
of Prameyas. This is intended to be an ontological basis 
of distinguishing one system from others. 

Haribhadrasuri draws his material from very ancient 
texts of each Darsana. The terms and methodology employed 
in the treatment of each ‘system represent the early phase of 

4. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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that system. The later developments of each system are 
outside the scope of this wo.k. This helps us to distinguish 
that phase from the later phase of each system. For instance, 
the section on Nyayadarsana is essentially an epitome of 
Gautama’s Nyayasutra and Vatsyavana’s Nyayabhasya. 
The brief account of Bauddhadarsana represents the phase 
of Buddhist philosophy before the development of its several 
schools. Sankhya-darsana section draws upon Sankhya- 
karika of Isvarakrsna. Thus this small text not only help 
to have a compact view of the systems treated but also gives 
a glimpse of the earliest phase of those systeifis. 

This edition J ntended for the use of University 
students. Therefore the following method is followed. 

(1) A brief history of each system tieated in this work 
is given with a view to acquainting the students with the 
development of each system. 

(2) A brief introduction leading to the content of each 
stanza is intended to focus the attention of the students on 
the different topics covered in a system. 

(3) A lucid translation in English of the stanza or 
stanzas is given. 

(4) This is followed by an exhaustive critical notes 
explaining the important terms in the light of the source 
Sutras and Bhasyas of each system and giving, wherever 
necessary, the historical developments of the tenets of each. 

It is hoped that this will meet the requirements of 
University students and humbly rise to the generous expec¬ 
tations of the learned people. 

1 am grateful to the authorities of the University for 
giving me an opportunity to prepare an edition of this work 
and publishing the same. I am also thankful to Sri. K. T. 
Pandurangi, Head of the Department of Sanskiit, for having 
gone through the manuscript of this work and made valuable 
suggestions in making this a useful reference book. I thank 
the Bangalore Press for getting this work neatly printed. 

t M. SlVAKUMARA SWAMY 


! ji;. 
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MASgalam ■ 

Intent on examining the principles and means of right 
knowledge in the six systems selected by him, Haribhadrasuri 
introduces the subject-matter of his work by way of offering 
salutations to Vardhamana Mahavira: 

N 

Salutations to Jina (Vardhamana Mahavlra) who has' 
the true philosophic vision, who is brave and who is the 
expounder of the ‘ Doctrine of May-be’ (Syadvada). I 
give an exposition in brief of the subject pertaining to all 
systems of philosophy. (1) 

The >, word ‘ artha ’ stands f or ‘ abhidheya’-subject- 
matter. Njgadyatethat subject is dealt with here 
What is that subject? ' Sarvadarsanavacyo ’rthah’ 
Sarraiji ca tarn' darsanatii, Bauddha-Naiyayika-Jaina- 
Vaisejika-Saipkhya-Jaiminiyadini, te 5 arp nratani, te 5 u vacyah 
arthah ’—the subject is pertaining to the systems of philo¬ 
sophy such as Bauddha, etc. Here the author proposes 
to summarise their views (matas). 

The word ‘ darSana ’ means' ‘ true philosophic vision’ 

(v drs + lyut (bhaye) (n^rM)-‘ drsyate iti’] It is used 
in this sense in Kanada’s ‘ Vaisesikasutra (IX. ii 13) it 
also means ‘ a system of philosophy Dilate jnayate atom 
anena iti darsanam ’. (VdrS + lyut (karmanij-ana]. The 
author user the word in both the senses. - - . j 

i E - aCh ° f thC vi ^ e?ai ? as given to Jina is significant. Jina 
(Mahavira) is ‘ Saddarsana ’—possesses true philosophic 
vision. He is / Vira ’-Jp^yein spirit* as he assumes the fero- 
city^ of a soldier m refuting the views of his adversaries 
while establishing his own stand-- 4 Pramanavaktavyasya 
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parapaksocchedadisubhatavrttitvat . ' s " , . 

because'of his power to break the senes of karma and to 
conquer all passions-' Vidarapat karmatateh, 
trtvat’. The third visesana, ‘ Syadvadadesakara 
the famous Jaina doctrine of ‘ Syadvada-’ ^yad# 
vadah Syadvadah, tam disati upadisatit, Syady a dadesaka^ 

‘ Syadvada ’, the doctrine of may-fee, holds th - 
most contrary characteristics of infinite variety ™ 
associated with a thing, the affirmation made from whateve^ 
standpoint (naya) cannot be regarded as abso u . 
may be existent from one standpoint; it may be non-e* 
tem from another point of view. Thus it may be e ern^o 

non-eternal, may be expressible or mexpressible may haye 

a general aspect or a particular aspect (sat or asat mty o 
anitya, abh.lapya or anabhilapya, "atmaka or 
visesatmaka). For instance, if we say, Gha ; 0S ’ 
to be noted that ghata is existent here in a particular pi■ , 

but it is non-existent in another place. Hence 
mation that ‘ ghata is ’ is not absolutely but only relatively 
true with regard to a particular place. It is, therefore more 
correct to say ‘ ghatah syadasti ’-may be that ghata is. 
Syadvada-argument involves seven steps as o ows. 

(1) All can be affirmed only as may be (syadasti). 

(2) All can be denied only as may not be (syannasti). 

(3) All can be both affirmed and denied as may be 
and may not be (syadasti syannasti). 

(4) All can be expressed as ‘ may be expressed 

(syadvaktavya). 

(5) All can be declared inexpressible only as may be 
inexpressible (syadavaktavya). 

(6) All can be affirmed, denied and expressed only as 
may be, may not be and may be expressed, (syadasti 
syannasti syadvaktavya). 


; ... -V "t . 

(7) Alt can be affirmed, denied, expressed and declared 
as inexpressible only as may be, may not be, may be expressed 
and may not be expressed (syadasti syannasti syadvaktavya 
syadavaktavya). ’ > ■ 

This analysis is called ‘ Saptabhangi ’, the analysis in seven 
steps. Thus, according to Jainadarsana, reality does not 
exclude contradictory features. This amounts to the saying 
that reality is indeterminate in nature (anekanta). 

- The author proposes thus—‘ Sarvadarsanavacyo’rthah 
samksepena nigadyate ’. How many and which, are those 
Darsanas ? What is the basis of distinction of one Darsana 
from another ? Answers to these questions are to be met 
with in the next two stanzas: 

sspnfa crfcn^ i 

qTTrTsqTffi mftffifa: 

The systems of philosophy are only six on the basis of 
fundamental differences. They are to be comprehended by 
the learned with their distinctions in regard to the deities 
and principles. (2) * 

Bauddha, Naiyayika, Samkhya, Jaina, Vaisesika and 
JaiminTya—these are the names of the systems of 
philosophy. (3) 

T ; he word ‘ eva ’ (St. 2-Sadeva) is to draw our atten¬ 
tion, to the number of systems as six here. Although the 
systems are many due to divisions and subdivisions in each 
system, they can all be included under each system of which 
they are the branches. Thus, for instance, the Buddhas 
have several systems as Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara 
and Madhyamika. But all these can be included under the 
Bauddhadarsana, taking into consideration certain funda- 


n ^ ii 
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mental principles underlying all of them. That is what^ the 
author means when he says— mulabhedavyapek?aya — 
mulabhedanasrityaiva tani darsanani sadeveti jneyani, 
natu antarabhedanasritya. The fundamental^ distinctions are 
only six and hence there are only six Darsanas. 

What are those fundamentals by which one Darsana 
can be distinguished from another Darsana? To this the 
author says— 6 devata-tattva-bhedena ’ That is, the Dar¬ 
sanas are to be distinguished from one another by then- 
respective deities accepted in the system and basic princi¬ 
ples; devatah—the deities of the systems (DarSanadhista- 
yikah) and tattvani—the principles leading to emancipation 
(moksasadhakani rahasyani) or categories (Padarthah). To 
these another means of distinction is to be added and that 
is—‘ Pramanabheda ’ or the differences in the number and 
nature of Praipanas accepted by each system. All Darsanas 
pay conscious attention to the problems of 6 what and 
* how ’ we know, the nature and means of right knowledge 
(Prameya and Pramana). The number of Pramanas is a 
topic on which wide differences of view exist among the 

systems. 

Here the author is giving us a clue to the method adopted 
by him in dealing with tire systems. He deals with the 
devatas, tattvas and pramanas pertaining to each Darsana. 
It is on the basis of these three that he distinguishes one 
Darsana from another. 


1 . bauddha-darSana 

The history of Buddhism falls into two phases, viz., 
the early religious phase and the later philosophical phase 
In the former phase, the path of good conduct (Acara) has 
been clearly taught for the good of mankind. That was 
found ‘in the sermons of Buddha and his disciples. The 
philosophical enquiry was not considered necessary dpring 
that stage. In the latter phase, i.e., the-philosophical phase, 
the rudimentary philosophical ideas contained in Buddha’s 
teachings on Acara were discovered and developed into 
philosophical doctrines. ' } < 

Thus both, the phases of Buddhism are based on the 
teachings of Buddha, the founder of this faith. The life 
and achievements of Buddha (448-368 B.C.) are too well 
known to require recounting again. As regards his teachings, 
they were orally transmitted to his disciples at various places 
he visited. They were collected during a few centuries 
after his death. The first attempt at collecting Buddha’s 
teachings was made immediately after his death at a Buddhist 
' council at Rajagrha under the presidentship of Mahakasyapa. 
It was during this council that the first two books of 
Buddhist Pali Canon, viz., Vinayapitaka and Suttapitaka, 
were collected with the assistance of Buddha’s disciples 
Upali and Ananda respectively. A century later the second 
council was held at Vaisall. Then during the times of Asoka 
and Kaniska two more councils (the third and the fourth) 
were held. During these councils the third book of Bud¬ 
dhist Canon, i.e., Abhidhammapitaka, was finalised. 

The Tripitaka is the collective name given to the three 
books of Buddhist Pali Canon, Vinayapitaka, Sutta-pitaka 
and Abhidhammapitaka. - Suttapitaka is the collection of 
Buddha’s sayings; Vinayapitaka deals with Acara; and 
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Abhidhammapitaka contains philosophical ideas evolved 
from the Matrkas (Matikas) in the Suttapitaka. It is in 
the Khuddakanikaya (the last section) of the Suttapitaka 
that we find the famous Dhammapada in 423 gathas and 
collection of Jatakas (550 stories connected with the pre¬ 
vious livesof Buddha). Besides Tripitaka, Nagasena s 
Milandapanha has been regarded as an authoritative work on 
early Buddhism. The distinguishing feature of early 
Buddhism was its emphasis on slla, samadhi and prajna 
N (Triratna). The important doctrines of early Buddhism 

are: 

(!) Four Noble Truths (Arya-satya). 

(2) Doctrine of Dependent Origination (Pratityasamu- 
tpada). 

(3) Doctrine of ‘ No-self ’ (Nairatmyavada); 

(4) The Doctrine that everything is a flux (Santana). 

(5) The Doctrine that everything is an aggregate (San- 
ghata). 

These doctrines were in a rudimentary form in the 
Tripitaka. These lacked emphasis and formal enunciation. 
The emphasis and formal enunciation were given in the 
later schools of Buddhism. As regards the schools of 
Buddhism, the number of those that sprang up in India itself 
was eighteen. They arose out of a great divergence of views 
among the followers of Buddhism. These later schools 
of Buddhism are broadly classified into two heads: the 
Hlnayana and the Mahayana. The word Hlnayana refers 
to the schools of Theravada (Sthaviravada), while the word 
Mahayana refers to the schools arising from the tradition 
of the Mahasanghikas. The fundamental difference between 
the two branches—which has a bearing on their names is 
that the ultimate aim of the follower of Hlnayana is to attain 
his own Nirvana, whereas that of the follower of Mahayana 
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is ,to seek the Nirvana of all beings. Again in their ethical 
and philosophical outlook they differ widely. For instance, 
broadly speaking, the Hlnayana believes in the reality of 
outward objects, while the Mahayana holds the opposite 
view. The Hlnayana (Theravada or Sarvastivada) has two 
main schools called Santrantika and Vaibhasika. The two 
main schools of Mahayana are Yogacara (Vijnanavada) 
and Madhyamika (Sunyavada). 

The Sautrantika are called so, because they lay stress 
on -the Suttanta (Sutranta) doctrine of the Suttapitaka 
(Sutrapitaka). Kumaralabdha (200 A.D.) is said to be the 
founder of this school. The Vaibhasika school derives its 
name from the second name given to Katyayanlputra’s work 
called Jnanaprasthanasastra. Vasubandhu (280-350 A.D.), 
the author of Abhidharma-Kosasastra, Dinnaga (345-425 
A.D.), the author of Pramanasamuccaya and Dharma- 
klrti (635-650 A.D.), the author of Nyayabindu, are the 
chief exponents of the Vaibhasika school. The most important 
difference between the Sautrantika and Vaibhasika schools 
is that the former believes that the existence of the external 
objects could only be inferred, while the latter believes that 
external objects, could be directly perceived. The dividing 
line between them in other matters is very thin. 

The two schools mentioned above are called the realistic 
schools of Buddhism. The other two schools, viz., Yoga¬ 
cara (Vijnanavada) and Madhyamika (Sunyavada) are 
called the idealistic schools. The chief exponents of Yoga¬ 
cara school were Asanga and Vasubandhu (a Vaibhasika 
converted to Yogacara by Asanga, his brother). Asanga 
is the author of Lankavatara, Mahayanasutra and other 
works. Vasubandhu’s Abhidarmakosa is an authoritative 
work on Buddhist doctrine in general and Yogacara philo¬ 
sophy in particular. With regard to Madhyamika school, 
the most powerful exponent is Nagarjuna, whose work. 


























Mulamadhyamakarika, has been commented upon by several 
scholars such as Aryadeva (220-225 A.D.), Kumarajlva, 
etc. 

The important writers of the Yogacara and Madhyamika 
schools referred to above have been influenced by Asvaghosa 
(I cent A.D.), whose work called Mahay anasraddhotpada- 
sastra is regarded as the most important work unfolding the 
fundamental teaching of the Mahayana which branched 
off into Yogacara and Madhyamika schools. Asvaghosa’s 
Sastra centres round two points: (i) that reality is indescri¬ 
bable and (ii) that reality is consciousness itself. The first 
point is the basis of the Madhyamika school and the second 
point is the basis of the Yogacara school. / Details of the 
various doctrines of these schools cannot be given in this 
brief account. 

Thus all students of Buddhism know that it began as a 
religion and was forced, not long after, to become a philo¬ 
sophy because it had to defend itself against the metaphysical 
schools of the Hindus and the Jainas. In his treatment, 
Haribhadrasuri, according to his professed plan, does not 
enter into the technicalities of the contending schools of 
n the Bauddhas, but restricts himself to the original creed of 
Buddhism. Although it is difficult to reconstruct the 

original form of the creed as taught by Buddha, yet, 
given a certain scope to hypothesis, we can formulate his 
chief teachings from the Pali-Buddhistic canon. The Four 
Noble Truths (Ariya-Saccas), which, according to the Pali 
Canon, form the subject-matter of the very first sermon 
delivered by the Buddha at Benares, are the fundamental 
teaching and are accepted as such by Haribhadrasuri in his 
brief treatment of the Bauddha-darsana. After explaining 
these. Truths, the author proceeds to deal with Pramanas 
recognised by the Bauddha system. The author refers to 
the deity and the tattvas in the following stanza: 
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There, in the Bauddha system, the presiding deity is 
Sugata (the Buddha), who is the propounder of the Four 
Noble Truths, Evil, etc. (4) 

The name ‘ Bauddha-darsana ’ is derived from the 
fact that the Buddha is the presiding deity (devata) of this 
system — 4 Buddho devata’syeti Bauddha-darsanam ’. It js 
also called 4 Sugatadarsana. 

The tattvas or the principles of this darsana are the 
Four Noble Truths (Arya-Satyas), namely, Duhkha-Evil 
•(Sorrow), Samudaya—the Source of Evil, Marga—Means 
•of overcoming Evil and Nirodha—Removal of Evil. 

' i ■' ' ; ; 1 '' ; ■i . i 

In the doctrine of Four Noble Truths, we find an 
attempt at ascertaining the nature of Evil (Duhkha), dis¬ 
covering the cause of Evil (Samudaya), setting out on the 
path of overcoming it (Marga) and eradicating it (Nirodha). 
This attempt is the crystallisation of the search which 
involves the tracing of the causal relation. The starting 
point of this search as given in the 4 Samyutta-nikaya ’ (II. 
2.) is the reflection that this existence is pain. Trying to 
find a cause for it, Buddha found a chain of causes 
starting from Jati and ending with Avidya. This has come 
down to us as the 44 doctrine of causal connection or depen¬ 
dent origination ” (Pratityasamutpada). It is a chain of 
twelve causes—Jaramarana—Jati,—Bhava—Upadana—Trsna- 
Vedana—Sparsa — Sadayatana—Namarupa— Vijnana—Sams- 
kara-Avidya. The misery of decay and death (Jaramarana) 
is there where there is birth (Jati); the birth could only be 
if there were previous existence (Bhava); there could not be 
existence unless there was deep attachment (Upadana); 
this Upadana is due to desire (Tisna); desire is due to feeling 
(Vedana); feeling is caused by sense-contact (Sparsa); there 


























are six sense-contacts and these are due to six fields of 
contact (Sadayatana); Sadayatana depend upon mind and 
body (Namarupa); mind and body could not be without 
consciousness (Vijnana); consciousness is due to confor¬ 
mations or the fund of sins and merits (Samskara); and , 
Samskara can only be if there were ignorance (Avidya). In 
this chain, Avidya is the darkness of delusion in which there 
would be no distinction between sara (essential) and asara 
(non-essential); Samskara is the collection of sins and 
merits; Vijnana is the germ of consciousness in the womb 
of the mother upholding the five elements of the new body 
there; Nama-rupa is the body and mind; SparSa is the 
sense-contact with the object; Trsna is the desire to enjoy 
it; Upadana is the deep attachment caused by desire; Bhava 
is the previous existence which grows out of attachment, 
Jati is birth; Jaramarana is sorrow or evil. 

Now the author explains the first Noble Truth, Duhkha: 
§:?sr ST?TTfT*T: qEffffcTcTT: I 
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Sorrow or evil is the totality of the ever-waxing and 
ever—waning aggregates; these aggregates are said to be five 
as consciousness, feeling,' conceptual knowledge, mental 
state and physical form. (5) 

According to Buddha, life is sorrow or evil. This 
sorrow is Jaramarana which is caused by Jati or birth. Jati 
is the appearance of the body or the totality of five Skandhas 
(aggregates), which causes sorrow and hence, it is sorrow 
itself by ‘ abhedopacara ’ between the cause and the effect. 

The word ‘ skandha ’ means the trunk of a tree. It 
is generally used to mean a group or an aggregate. Here 
the ‘ Skandhas ’ are the aggregates of physical and psychical 
elements. They are divided into five classes: 
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(1) Vijnana-skandha— Consciousness, the aggregate of 
consciousness produced in the womb due to past ‘Karma 
and the consciousness of the previous existence; 

(2) Vedana-skandha—aggregate of feeling, pleasurable, 

painful and indifferent; , 

(3) Samjna-skandha—Conceptual knowledge, an aggie- 
gate of specific distinctive knowledge as the yellow, the 
Ted, etc; -,, 

~(4) Samskara-skandha—aggregate of synthetic mental 
states, etc., and 

(5) Rupa-skandha—aggregate of four elements, the body, 
the senses, the sense-data, etc. / . “ 

Of these, Vijnana is the product of the past ‘ Karmas ’ 
of the dying man and of his past consciousness too. The last 
thoughts and his consciousness produce the Vijnana in the 
womb like a reflected image. Thus Vijnana is the principle 
of new life. It is by this Vijnana that name (nama) and 
form (rupa) become associated. “ If the Vijnana had not 
entered the womb, then, no namarupa could have appeared ” 
(DIghanikaya, II. 63). 

Vedana is the feeling like pleasure or pain resulting 
•out of merits or sins of previous lives. The-feeling is pro¬ 
duced by sense-contact (sparsa). 

Samjna is that where specific knowing or conceiving 
takes place. This is the stage where the specific distinctive 
knowledge as the yellow or the red, as ghata or pafa, takes 
place—‘ sacetanacetanasvarupavyavaharanam ’. 

Samskara is so called because it synthesises. " Sarnyutta- 
nikaya (III. 87) says that it is Samskara that conglomerated 
Sajpjna as Samjna and Vijnana as Vijnana. It is thus 
a mental state synthesising impressions of merits and sins 
committed by mind and body (namarupa). 
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‘o Rupa means the four elements and those which arise 
depending on them as the modification of them. In the 
Samyutta-nikaya, Buddha says—“ O Bhikkus ! it is called 
rupa because it manifests (rupyati); how does it manifest? 
It manifests as cold, as heat, as thirst and as hunger.. 
Thus rupa is that which manifests itself to the senses and 
stands for matter and material qualities, the senses and the 
sense-data 

These five aggregates, which are ever-waxing and ever- 
waning, (Samsare ami cayapacayarupah), constitute Duhkha, 

the first Noble ; Truth. 

\ 

The author now introduces the second Noble Truth, 
Samudaya: 
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That from which arises the entirety of passion, hatred, 
etc., rooted in the sense of ‘myself’ and ‘mine’ in this 
world, is considered to be Samudaya or Source of Evil (6). 

Samudayah—yatah kincit samudeti sab samudayah, 
that from which something arises. That from which the 
whole stock of passion, hatred, etc., arises is here called 
Samudaya or^the source of sorrow (evil). What is that 
source? The answer to this question is to be sought in 
‘ Pratitya-samutpada ’ again, wherein we find that the 
root-cause of all sorrow is Avidya or ignorance about the 
true nature of self. This self, according to canonical 
Buddhists, is nothing other than the complex of the body 
and mind (rupa and nama) or the totality of the five Skandhas. 
‘Self’ is ‘only a label for the aggregate of physical and 
psychical factors ’. Even in this sense of being a complex 
the self is not permanent. It is undergoing change almost 
constantly and in Nirvana it completely ceases to be. If a 
person says that he perceived this self, he is only deluding 


himself, as he perceives one or more of the five Skandhas. 
It is the clinging to this false self that explains all the misery 
of life. All things arc thus aggregates, let alone self. This 
is known as the ‘ Nairatmyavada ’ (doctrine of no-self) of 
the Buddhists. Avidya is the absence of this knowledge. 
In other words, avidya is the craving or the desire for exis¬ 
tence (trsna), which has three forms as craving for the life 
of sense (Kamatrsna), craving for becoming (Bhavatrsna) 
and craving for not becoming (Vibhavatrsna). It is from 
this preoccupation with craving and its gratification that 
raga, dvesa, etc., are born. That is the source of sorrow. 

Raga, dvesa, etc., are thus born from the craving rooted 
in the wrong'conception of self (Avidya). That is, raga 
and dvesa depend on the wrong conceptions like ‘this is 
myself and this is mine ’ (ayamatma ayamatmiyah), ‘ this 
is another and this is another’s (ayam pa, ah ayarn parakiyah). 
That from which raga and dvesa are born is called ‘ Samu¬ 
daya ’—“ atmatmlyarupena ragarupah paraklyaparinamena 
dvesarupah yatah samudeti sa samudayah ”. That is why 
‘ ragadinam akhilah ganah ’ is ‘ atmatmlyasvabhavakhyah/ 

The third and the fourth Noble Truths are explained 
in the next stanza: 
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The impression that all conceptions are momentary is to 
be known as the means of overcoming evil (Marga); removal 
of evil is called emancipation. (7) 

Samskaras are the impressions or synthetic mental 
states or conceptions. They mean the first impressions 
based on the mistaken series of conceptions like ‘ this is 
the same ’, ‘ this is the same ’ with regard to the objects 
like ghata, pata, stambha, ambhoruha, etc., in their second 
and subsequent moments—‘ ghatapatastambharabhoruhadmaip 
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dvitiyadiksanesu sa evayam sa evayamiti ye jnanasantanah 
teAll these samskaras aie momentary. 

The momentaiiness of all existence is a cardinal doc¬ 
trine of the Bauddha-darsana. Existence is defined as the 
capacity of producing anything or as that which possesses 
causal efficiency (arthakriyakaritva). An object is said 
to be existent, because it is producing certain effects at the 
present moment. It cannot be said that it is not momentary, 
because the effects produced at the present moment cannot 
be held as identical with those produced by it in the past 
or those to be produced by it in the future. In the same way 
; we cannot say that it was producing no effect in the past 
and that it will produce no effect in the future, because, 1 
it had no capacity to produce effects (arthakriyasakti) in 
the past and if it ceases to have the same in future, it shou 
not have the capacity to produce the effect at the present 
moment. Assuming that the effects produced at the present 
moment are not identical with those in the past and future, 
one can realise that the thing is not the same now at the 
present moment as it was in the past and as it will be in the 
future. Even the contradiction that it produces effects 
at one moment and does not pioduce effects at another 
moment, will also prove that the things are different at 
different moments (Saktasakta-svabhavataya pratiksanam 
bhedah). Hence, ‘ arthakriyasakti \ which is but the other 
name of existence, is univeisally concomitant with momen¬ 
tariness (arthakriyasaktih ksanikatvavyapta). The same can 
be reduced to this argument: 

Whatever exists is momentary by virtue of 
its existence, for example, the jug. 

All things about the momentariness of which 
we are discussing are existent. 

Therefore they are momentary. 

(Sarvam sat ksanikam, aksanike krama-yaugapdyabhya- 
marthakriyavirodhat). 


According to this argument, I may say that the fact 
that I remember to have been existing for the past thirty- 
four years does not mean that a permanent self has been 
existing for such a period. To take another example, when 
I say that this is that book, I see this book at this moment, 
but the identity of this book with that book cannot be per¬ 
ceived. ‘ This book ’ refers to the book before my eyes 
at the present moment. - ‘ That book ’ refers to the book 
of memory. The feeling of identity between the two is 
thus due to the confusion between an object of memory and 
the object perceived at the present moment. ‘Just as the 
flame of a candle (dlpakalika) is changing every moment 
and yet appears as if it were one and the same, so all our 
bodies, our ideas, our emotions, all external objects around 
us are being destroyed every moment, new ones are being 
generated every succeeding moment’. Though the objects 
are similar, they are not identical. Hence reality, whether 
material or spiritual, described in terms of time, is a flux 
or flow (Santana) changing in such a rapid succession as to 
create a semblance of identity. This wrong notion of 
identity is ‘ Samskara’. The notion that all samskaras 
are momentary, i.e., the correct impression of reality as a 
flux, is the means to overcome Duhkha (Evil)—Marga. In 
order to get this notion effectively secured, a long course 
of moral training is imperative. This moral course is 
constituted by the Noble Eightfold Discipline (Aryastangika- 
marga) consisting of (i) Samyak drsti—Right vision, (ii) 
Samyak sankalpa—Right resolve, (iii) Samyak vak—Right 
speech, (iv) Samyak jiva—Right livelihood, (v) Samyak 
vyayama—Right effort, (vi) Samyak smrti—Right mindfulness/ 
(vii) Samyak caritra—Right conduct and (viii) Samyak 
samadhi—Right concentration. 

As regards the fourth Noble Truth, Nirodha, the author 
says that it is emancipation—* Nirodho moksa ucyate ’. The 
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word ‘ nirodha ’ / means restraint, removal and finally ces¬ 
sation, the stopping of dll ‘ citta ’-processes, which is Nir¬ 
vana The firm conviction in ‘ Sarvaksamkatva and Sarva- 
nairatmya’ gives rise to total ‘Vairagya’ (renunciation). 
When ‘ Vairagya ’ is taken recourse to, the process of remova 
starts. In other words, the impression of the momentariness 
of all things and the unsubstantial nature of all things, is 
‘Nirodha’. If the chain of twelve causes (Pratitya-samutpada) 
in its process of ‘pravrtti’ brings in sorrow, the same in 
its process of ‘ nivrtti ’ brings cessation of sorrow, which is 
emancipation or Nirvana. 

After dealing with the Four Noble Truths, the author 
refers to the twelve ‘ Ayatanas ’ (fields of contact), which 
are connected with them’ 

The five senses, the five objects of sense such as sound, 
etc., the mind and mental image— these are the twelve fields 

of contact. (8) 

Thus ‘ Ayatanas’ are the six senses and their six objects. 
The word ‘ Ayatana ’ literally means ‘ field of operation ’. 
We learn from Pratitya-samutpada that these fields of con- 
> tact are responsible for desire (trsna). When the operation 
in the fields is stopped, craving ceases and when craving 
subsides, there is finally the cessation of sorrow, which is 
‘Nirodha’ or Nirvana. 

Manibhadra adds that by virtue of ‘ ca ’ we are also 
to understand the twelve causes that form the Pratitya- 
samutpada ’ as the twelve ‘Ayatanas’ _na kevala- 
metani dvadasayatanani jatijaramai-anabhavopadanatvsija- 

vedanasparsanamarupavijnanasamskaravidyarupam dvadasa- 

yatanani, cah samuccaye 
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Now the author proceeds to deal with the Pramanas 
(means of righfi knowledge) acceptable to the Bauddhas 

SRlWWpTR ^ festT UcT: II VU 

Now in the Bauddha system, there are only two valid 
means of knowledge, Perception and Inference, because 
right knowledge is two-fold. (9) 

‘ Samyagjiiana ’—here Manibhadra remarks that the 
use of ‘ Samyak ’ is for rejecting ‘ false knowledge ’—‘ samyag- 
grahanam mithyajnananirakaranartham ‘ Samyagjiiana ’ 
is described by Dharmottara, a commentator of Dharma- 
kirti’s ‘ Nyayabindu ’ as an invariable antecedent to the 
accomplishment of all that a man desires to achieve—‘ Sam- 
yagjnananapurvika sarvapurusarthasiddhih ’. The process 
of knowledge, therefore, starts with the perceptual presen¬ 
tation and ends with the fulfilment of the practical need— 
“ Arthadhigamat samaptah pramanavyaparah This process 
of knowledge is two-fold, as Perception and Inference, 
because right knowledge is two fold, as perceptual and infe¬ 
rential. The Buddhists recognise only two Pramanas. 

The author explains the two Pramanas as follows: 
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Know that perception is that direct cognition which 
is devoid of all thought-determination and which is non- 
illusive. The knowledge of the probandum, on the other 
hand, from the three-fold probans, is called Inference. (10) 

Pratyaksa is ‘ kalpanapodham ’ and ‘ abhrantam 
‘ Kalpanapodham ’—Sabdasamsargavati pratitih kalpana, 
taya apodham rahitam— i.e., Kalpana is an apprehension 
associated with names and relations. Pratyaksa is free from 
such ‘ kalpana ’. That is to say that perception is only 




























nirvikalpaka ’ or indeterminate. It is only indeterminate 
knowledge consisting in the copy of the object directly 
cognised shorn of all relations. As regards external reality, 
we know that the Buddhists conceive it as momentary. An 
Object is a series of members. Each member of the series 
that constitute an object is called a ‘ Svalaksana ’ literally 
‘ like itself’, which represents a bare particular. The only 
object of perception is that unique thing-in-itself. Common 
features such as qualities, actions, which are called ‘ samanya- 
laksanas ’ are really the figments of mind. Perceptual 
knowledge is free from such figments (kalpana). Perception 
is also ‘ abhrantam ’, non-illusory, because the sense-illu¬ 
sions like the appearance of the double moon do not come 
under it. ‘Svalaksanam hi pratyaksam nirvikalpamabhrantanca 
tat’, ‘Pratyaksam kalpanapodham namajatyadyasamyutam *— 
Pramana-Samuccaya, I. 3. ‘ Pratyaksam kalpanapodhama- 

bhrantam ’—Nyayabindu, I. 3. 

Now regarding Inference, it is said that it is triru- 
palhngato lingijnanam ’, the knowledge of the probandum 
(sadhya) from the probans (hetu) which is of three forms. 
The three forms of ‘ hetu ’ are: 

mfRUT nun 

To be the characteristic of the object of inference, to be 
existent in those cases where the probandum exists, and to be 
absent in those cases where the probandum does not exist— 
these are the three forms of the probans. (11) 

Paksa is ‘ sadhyadharmavisisto dharml ’—a thing which 
. possesses the attribute of the probandum. For instance, in 
‘ Parvato vahniman dhumavattvat (The mountain is fiery 
because it has smoke), ‘ parvata ’ is ‘paksa’ as it possesses 
smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire—‘atra 
parvato paksah, tatra dharmo dhumavattvam vahnimattvena 
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vyaptam The fire is the probandum, the smoke is its 
attribute by virtue of invariable concomitance with it. To 
be an attribute of the object of inference (Paksadharmatva) 
is the first form of the probans. 

‘ Sapaksa ’ (similar instance) is that case where the exis¬ 
tence of the probandum is never doubted—‘ Niscitasadhyavan 
sapaksah ’. For example, in ‘ Yo yo dhumavan sa sa vahniman 
yatha mahanasapradesah ’, mahanasapradesa (kitchen) is 
the Sapaksa, because the presence of fire, the probandum, 
is never doubted in it. The smoke, which is the probans, 
also exists in it. The ‘Vyapti’ (invariable concomitance), 
viz., wherever there is smoke there is fire, is arrived at after 
examining the similar instances (Sapaksah). To be present 
in all cases where the probandum is never doubted is the 
second form of the probans called ‘ Sapakse vidyamanata ’. 

‘ Vipaksa ’ (contrary instance) is that case where 
the probandum does not exist—Niscita-sadhyabhavavan 
vipaksah ’. For instance, in ‘ Yatra vahnirnasti tatra 
dhumo’pi nasti yatha jalasaye the jalasaya (ocean) is a 
contrary instance because the probandum, fire, does not 
exist in it. This confirms the Vyapti already arrived at.. 
To be absent in those cases where the probandum does 
not exist is the third form of the probans, called ‘ Vipakse 
nastita ’. 

Thus Anumana is accepted by the Bauddhas as the second 
means of right knowledge. Like all Hindu logicians, N they 
too keep a general statement relating two things or events 
formulated on a principle (Vyapti) as the basis of Inference. 
But while the Hindu logicians admit several kinds of Vyapti 
(invariable concomitance), the Buddhists recognise only 
two kinds of Vyapti, viz., (i) Vyapti between cause and 
effect (Tadutpatti) and (ii) Vyapti between genus (Jati) and 
species (Vyakti)—(Tadatmya). The first kind of Vyapti is 
the natural inseparable relation of the effect with the cause. 
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For instance, in ‘Yatra yatra dhumastatra tatra vahnih , 
there is the natural inseparable relation (Svabhava-prati- 
bandha) of ‘ dhuma ’, the effect, with ‘ Vahni’, the cause. 
The second kind of Vyapti is the natural connection of the 
species with the genus. For instance in ‘Yatra yatra sirpsu- 
patvarn tatra tatra padapatvam ’ there is the ‘ svabhava- 
pratibandha ’ of ‘ simsupatva ’ the species, with ‘ padapatva 
(tree-ness), the genus. 

Vyapti, according to Btiddhists, is, as common with 
Hindu logicians, the unfailing connection of the ‘hetu’ 
(probans) with the ‘ sadhya ’ (probandum). They too 
prescribe certain tests to establish the truth of the Vyapti. 
Sapakse vidyamanata, Vipakse nastita and Paksadharmatva, 
are the three conditions for testing the Vyapti. Haribhadra- 
suri calls these as the three forms of the ‘ hetu ’ or ‘ hnga . 


2. NYAYA-DARSANA 

The beginnings of Nyaya is not very clear. We are to 
depend upon certain wide surmises in this regard. The 
origin of Nyaya is to be probably traced to ‘ the disputations 
among scholars in ascertaining the right meaning of the 
Vedic texts ’. The term ‘ Nyaya ’ in its general sense stands 
for ‘ argument or conclusion In the Upanisads, too, 
such disputation was perhaps called ‘ Vakovakya ’. Mr. 
Bodas points out that Apastamba (3rd century B.C.) used 
the word ‘ Nyaya ’ in the sense of ‘ Mimainsa ’ (discussion). 
In Kautilya’s time (300 B.C.) the familiar name of this 
‘ Yidya ’ was 4 Anviksaki 

Gautama is considered to be the founder of the Nyaya- 
darsana. In his ‘ Nyayasutra ’ (4th century B.C.—Gold- 
stiicker), we find the sure attempt at the systematisation of 
* Nyaya ’ into a system. The ‘ Nyayasutra ’ is divided into 
five chapters each of which is consisting of two sections. 
The work begins with the enumeration of sixteen categories, 
Pramana, Prameya, etc. The whole of the work is devoted 
to the explanation of these categories. It is said at the 
outset that the highest good (nisreyas) is attained by a thorough 
knowledge of the sixteen categories and that salvation (Apa- 
varga) is attained by the successive disappearance of 
mithyajnana (false knowledge), dosa (defects), pravrtti 
(attachment), janma (birth) and ultimately duhkha (sorrow). 
Four Pramanas are recognised: Pratyaksa, Anumana, 
Upamana and Sabda. 

The bulk of the Nyaya literature after the c NyayasGtra ’ 
consists of commentaries on the ‘ Nyayasutra ’ and commen¬ 
taries on commentaries on the same. The earliest com¬ 
mentary on the ‘ Nyayasutra ’ was that of Vatsyayana—(4th 
century A.D.). Udyotakara (635 A.D.) wrote a ‘ vartika ’ 
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on Vatsyayana’s commentary in order to defend Vatsya¬ 
yana’s views against the unfavourable criticisms by the 
Buddhist logician Dihnaga in his ‘ Pramana-samuccaya 
Vacaspatimisra (840 A.D.) wrote a commentary on the 
‘ Nyayavartika ’ of Udyotakara called ‘ Nyayavartika-tat- 
paryatika. Then Udayana wrote ‘ Tatparyatikaparisuddhi ’ 
on Vacaspati’s commentary. He also contributed two inde¬ 
pendent works—Kusumanjali and Atmatattvaviveka. 

Jayanta’s ‘ Nyayamanjari ’ is another outstanding commen¬ 
tary on the Nyayasutra This concluded the old or 
the Praclna-phase of the history of Nyaya. 

The new school of Nyaya called the Navlnanyaya 
commenced about 12th century A.D. with the epoch-making 
work called Tattvacintamani of Gangesopadhyaya of Mithila. 
A number of commentaries appeared on the Anumana portion 
of the 4 Tattvacintamani ’. The most well-known commen¬ 
tators were Raghunathasirpmani (Didhiti—1500 A.D.'), 
Mathura Bhattacarya (1580 A.D.) and Gadadharabhatta- 
carya (1590 A.D.), all of the Bengal school of Nyaya. The 
contribution of the new school was not in the direction of 
metaphysics, but consisted mainly in developing a system 
of linguistic notations to specify accurately and precisely 
any concept. 

• Haribhadrasuri, in his treatment of the Nyayadarsana 
depends, as will be clear in the subsequent discussion, on the 
‘ Nyayasutra ? and the Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana. 

He introduces the treatment thus: 

neflntsn fn%for: i 

The subject pertaining to the Bauddha-siddhanta is 
thus dealt with. Please listen to this account of the Nyaya¬ 
darsana which is subsequently explained. (12) 


Now the author refers to the deity of the Nyayadarsana: 

f femfgsrmsro: u ^ u 

In Aksapada’s system, the deity is Siva (Isvara), who is 
the creator and annihilator, who is all-pervasive, eternal and 
one, who is omniscient and who is the abode of eternal 
intelligence. (13) 

The Nyaya system establishes the existence of God 
who is the creator and destroyer of the universe. He is 
eternal and all-pervasive. He is one and without a second. 
He is the abode of eternal intelligence. One special feature 
of this system is that the existence of God is established 
through inference and not through revelation as is the case 
in the Vedanta. The prominence is given to reason even 
in this regard as in regard to other cases. The universe 
with its movable and immovable objects, which is cognised 
through perception, presupposes a sentient being as its 
creator, whose power is indescribable—‘ Pratyaksopalak- 
syamanacaracarasvarupasya jagatah kascidanirvacanlyamahat- 
myah srasta jneyah \ The argument advanced is as follows : 

All this universe presupposes a sentient being, 
because it is an effect. 

Whatever is an effect, it presupposes a sentient being 
(as its maker), for instance, a pot.' 

(Sarvam dharamdharanldharadikam buddhimatpurvakam 
karyatvat ghatavat). 

That creator is Isvara. Mere creation would not do. Even 
the three worlds would not accommodate if creation alone 
were to go on forever. This urges the necessity of a destroyer, 
too. The destroyer is Isvara himself. Again the all- 
pervasive nature (sarvavyapakatva) of Isvara is to be admitted. 

If he were restricted to any particular place, the pre-ordained 
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creation and stationing of objects in the limitless number 
of their respective places would be * unthinkable— Tatha 
Vibhuh sarvavyapakah, ekaniyatasthanavrttitve hyaniyata- 
pradesanisthitanam padarthanam pratiniyatayathavamur- 
mananupapatteh’- Further he is ‘ Nityaikah ’-mtyasca- 
savekasca. Since he is eternal, he is one without a second. 
He is only one who is not subjected to destruction and who 
is not produced. That which is neither created nor des¬ 
troyed is eternal— apracyutanutpannasthiraikarupam nityam . 

He is also omniscient because he knows everything about a 
things— Sarvapadarthanam sarvavisesajnata ’. As he is 
omniscient, he fashions the material of all objects (Karya 
vastu-atoms) according to the measure compatible with 
the causal apparatus suitable for them and endow them 
with the experience of pleasure or pain according to the 
merits or sins acquired by them. Again he is—‘ nityabuddhi- 
samasrayah ’, because if his intellect were to be non-eternal, 
he would depend upon someone else for carrying out his 
function and his ‘ Isvaratva ’ would be at stake— Mukhya- 

kartrtvabhavadanisvaratvaprasaktih . 

The Lord who is recognised here by the Naiyayikas, is 
classed by them under ‘ Atman ’ and described as 1 Para- 
matman * (the Highest Soul) to distinguish him from the 
‘ Jivatman ’ (Individual Soul)— Gunavisistamatmantara- 
misvarah’ (Vatsyayana: Nyayabhasya, 4-1-21). 

The author now proceeds to enumerate principles or 
categories (tattvas) of the Nyayadarsana: 

^ |c^TvrrtrR«viiri ^ \ u ^ u 


n n 


The principles (categories) here are sixteen, means of 
cognition, etc. They are: (1) Means of cognition, (2) Objects 
of cognition, (3) Doubt, (4) Purpose, (5) Illustrative instance, 
(6) Conclusion, (7) Premises, (8) Argumentation, (9) Ascer¬ 
tainment, (10) Debates, (11) Disputations, (12) Destructive 
criticism, (13) Fallacy, (14) Quibble, (15) Refutation, and 
(16) Pojnts of opponent’s defeat. Their nature is told thus: 
The means of apprehending objects is said to be Pramana 
(1). It is fourfold. (14-16) 

The list of the sixteen ‘ tattvas ’ is the same in respect 
of names and order as that we find in Gautama’s Nyayasutra, 
I.i. 1. Gautama adds that by the knowledge of these princi¬ 
ples one attains the highest good—‘ Tattvajnanannisreyassi- 
ddhih \ 

After enumerating the tattvas, the author gives defi¬ 
nition of the first tattva" Pramana, (in the second line of 
stanza 16). Pramana is defined as ‘ Arthopalabdhihetuh ’— 
arthasya padarthasya upalabdhih jnanam, tasya hetuh. The 
Nyaya system recognises four Pramanas. 

The author now mentions four Pramanas and defines 
two of them: 

(Pramana is fourfold) as Perception, Inference, Analogy 
and Verbal testimony. There (among the four), Perception 
is that knowledge which arises from the contact of the 
senses with their objects, which is infallible, which is of 
practical utility and which is not associated with any sound 
cognition (name). Inference is that which follows percep¬ 
tual knowledge/ It is of three kinds. (17-18) 
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The definition of Pratyaksa given here is verbatim the 
same as Gautama’s—“ Indriyarthasannikarsotpannam jnana- 
mavyapadesyamavyabhicaryavasayatmakam Pratyaksam ” 

(Nyayasutra, I. i. 4)'. That knowledge which results from 
the perceptual process of contact of the senses with the 
objects consitutes perception. Firstly, it should be ‘ avyabhi¬ 
carikam ’— i.e., free from error. For instance, the eyes 

of a person standing at a distance, fall on a mirage created 
by extreme heat. By the sense-contact with it, the know¬ 
ledge. that it is water is born. This is obviously an error, 

an illusion. In order to exclude such errors from the scope 

of perception, the visesana avyabhicarikam is given, 

avyabhicarikam—yadatasmin taditi tadvyabhicari, yattu 
tasmin taditi tadavyabhicari pratyaksamiti—(Nyayabhasya: 
Vatsyayana, I. i. 4). That is, to think of something as there 
when it is not there is ‘ vyabhicari ’, and to think of some¬ 
thing as existing there when it really exists is 1 a vyabhicari \ 
Secondly, perception should be ‘ avasayatmaka ’ i.e., practi¬ 
cally useful. For instance a person standing at a distance, 
sees a thing and begins to ponder whether it is smoke or 
dust, without coming to any conclusion. The knowledge 
that is inconclusive (anavadharanatmaka), is of no use. To 
exclude such instances from the sphere of perception, the 
visesana, ‘ avasayatmakam ’ is given. Thirdly, it should be 
‘ avyapadesyam ’ i.e., unassociated with simultaneous sound- 
cognition or name. For instance, when I see a cow, some 
person says that it is a cow. This knowledge of the name 
as associated with the object cannot be regarded as percep¬ 
tion, but as only verbal testimony (Sabdapramana). 

Anumana or inference, on the other hand, is called 
« itaranmana ’, that, knowledge which arises after another 
knowledge. ‘ Tatpurvam ’ means ‘ Pratyaksapurvam ’; infe¬ 
rence (anu-mana) follows perception, through which ‘ para- 
marsa’ (the knowledge of the probans being the feature 
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of. the given instance as qualified by invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the probans and . the probanduin—Vyapti- 
v i si §tapaksadharmataj nanam), is both. 

Anumana is of three kinds, as given below: 


crsrm 




u n ii 
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(Anumana is of three kinds) as Purvavat, Sesavat and 
Samanyato drstam. The first one (Purvavat) consists in the 

inference of the effect from the cause. (19) 

' ; 0 

(For instance): The clouds are as dark as bees, horns 
of a bison, elephants and tamala trees, Such clouds shall 
never go without rain. (20) 

The inference of the cause from the effect is' called 
‘Sesavat’. For instance, such an inundation of the river 
shows that the cloud has shed the rain on the hill.. (21) 

What is called * Samanyato drsta ’ is like this: Just 
as reaching of another place is preceded by movement in 
the case of a man, so is it in the case of the sun. (22) 

(i) Purvavat—It is the inference of the effect from the 
cause. Purvamasyasti iti—Purvavat. What is inferred here 
is the effect; the effect is preceded by a cause (Purva). Hence 
this inference is called Purvavat. In the given example, 
■* Rolambagabala, etc. ’, the certainty of rain (effect) is inferred 
from the extremely dark cloud (cause). Vatsyayana (Nyaya- 
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bhasya): “ Purvavaditi. Tatra karanena karymanumiyate. 
Yatha meghonnatya ‘ bhavisyati vrstiriti . 

(ii) Sesavat—It is the inference of the cause from the 
effect. The effect follows the cause; it is that which remains 
after the cause (Sesa). In the given example, ‘ TathavidLa- 
nadipura, etc. the floods in the river constitute the effect 
from which'the cause that the rain has come is inferred. 
Vide • Vatsyayana (Nyayabhasya): “ Sesavat. Tadyatra 

karyena karanamanumiyate. Nadyah Purnatvam sighratvam 
ca drstva srotaso’numiyate ‘ bhuta vrstiriti 

(hi) Samanyato drsta-This is the inference of some¬ 
thing which cannot be perceived on the basis of what is 
generally found. In the given example, ‘ Gatipurvika, etc. 
a person’s reaching another place is preceded by movement. 
In the same way the sun’s reaching one quarter rom e 
other must be preceded by movement. But the movement 
of the sun is not perceived. Yet, it is inferred on the asis 
of what is generally found, viz., the movement having been 
an antecedent to the reaching of another place by any 
person. Vatsyayana (Nyayabhasya): “ Samanyato dr?.am. 
Vrajyapurvakamanyatra drstasyanyatra darsanamiti. ^ a a 

cadityasya. Tasmadastyapratyaksapyadityasya vrajyeti . 

Thus of the three kinds of inference, the first two are 
based on causation, while the third one is based on co¬ 
existence or analogy. 

Now the author defines and illustrates Analogy, the 
third means of knowledge: 

11 ^ 11 

The cognition of an unknown object on the strength of 

its similarity with a known object is analogy, as Like the 
cow is this gavaya \ (23) 


This definition is faithful to Gautama’s aphorism— 
“ Prasiddhasadharmyat sadhyasadhanamupamanam ”. (Nyaya 
sutra, I. i. 6). Vatsyayana explains it as ‘ Prajna- 
tena samanyat prajnapaniyasya prajnapanamupamanamiti 
In the light of this explanation, we may analyse the com¬ 
pound ‘ Prasiddhavastusadharmyat ’ thus: ‘ Prasiddhena 

(Prajnatena) vastuna sadharmyam (samanyam), tasmat ’, i.e., 
from (or on the basis of) similarity with a known object. 
4 Prasiddhavastusadharmyat aprasiddhasya sadhyasya 
(prajnapaniyasya) sadhanam (prajnapanam) upamanam 
i.e.. Analogy consists in the cognition of an unknown 
object (which is to be known) on the basis of its similarity 
with a known object. For example, in » ‘ Yatha gauh 
gavayah tatha ’, there is the cognition of ‘ gavaya ’, 
which is an unknown animal to a city dweller on the basis 
of its similarity with ‘ gauh ’ which is a known animal. 

The author now defines ‘ Sabda-pramana ’ in the next 
stanza (first line) and refers to the second tattva, Prameya 
in the second line: 


=ar nay'll 

The statement of a trustworthy person is verbal testi¬ 
mony. Means of valid knowledge is thus fourfold. The 
objects of knowledge are soul, body, sense-objects, intel¬ 
lect, senses, joy and the rest. (24) 

Gautama’s sutra regarding ‘ Sabda-pramana ’ says 
“ Aptopadesah sabdah ”. ‘ Apta ’ or trustworthy person is 
defined as ‘ yatharthavakta ’, one whose utterances are 
absolutely truthful. The Aptas are of two types, viz., 
Sarvajnah and Asarvajnah, the omniscient and the non- 
omniscient. The authority of the omniscient is proved by 
the very means employed to establish their omniscience. 
* Sarvajnanam pramanyam tadastitvabodhakapramanenaiva 
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nirnitam The feelings of passion, hatred, etc., which- are 
the causes of unreliability, are not found in the omniscient. 
As regards the non-omniscient, the authority depends upon 
a triad of causes, viz., (1) Upadesavisayasya yatharthajna- 
nam—the right comprehension of what is stated, (2) Yathar- 
thajnana-cikhyapayisa—the desire to communicate what 
is rightly known, . and (3) Vacanadikaranapatavam the 
skill in expression, etc. Here the omniscient trustworthy 
person is Isvara alone, and the non-omniscient are others 
in the world. 

Prameyam—Atma, etc. This list of Prameyarthas is 
to be supplemented by the other six, namely, Manah (mind), 
Dosa, (defect), Pretyabhava (the state of birth and death)* 
Phala (fruit), Duhkha (pain) and Apavarga (liberation)—- 
44 Atmasarirendriyarthabuddhimanahpravrttidosapretyabhava- 
phaladuhkhapavargastu prameyam” (Nyayasutra, 1. i. 9) 
Haribhadrasuri uses the word 2 3 4 sukha ’ in the place of 
‘ pravrtti ’ of the Nyayasutra. 

(1) Atma—is described as one who sees all, enjoys all 5 
knows all and experiences all— 4 Sarvasya drasta sarvasya 
bhokta sarvajnah sarvanubhavi ’ (Vatsyayana, Nyayabhasya) 

(2) Dehd (sarira) has been described as the abode of the 
soul’s experience— 4 Tasya (atmanah) bhogayatanam sarlram ’. 
It is the substratum of activity, senses and sense-objects— 
4 Cestendriyarthasrayah sariram ’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. 11). 

(3) Indriyani—They are the instruments of experience— 
4 Bhogasadhanani indriyani ’. 

(4) Arthah are those that are to be enjoyed— 4 Bhoktavya 
indriyarthah’. They are five: gandha (odour), rasa (taste), 
rupa (colour), sparsa (touch) and sabda (sound). These 
are the distinct qualities of the elements PrthivI (earth), 
Apah (water), Tejas (fire), Vayu (air) and Akasa (ether) 
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respectively— 44 Gandharasarupasparsasabdah prthivyadigunah 
tadarthah ” (Nyayasutra, I. i. 14). 

(5) Buddhi is, according to Vatsyayana, bhoga or 
experience itself; it is the fund of experience. 

(6) Manas is an instrument of all cognition, external 
and internal— 4 Sarvavisayamantahkaranam manah ’ (Vatsya¬ 
yana: Nyayabhasya). It is the internal instrument of 
cognition of pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, volition, etc., 
as later explained by Annambhatta— 4 Sukhadyupalabdi- 
sadhanamindriyam manah ’ (Tarkasangraha). 

(7) Pravrtti is described as the endeavour causing the 
body, senses, sense-objects and intellect to experience happi¬ 
ness—'‘Sarlrendriyarthabuddhisukhavedananam nirvrtikara- 
nanT (Vatsyayana: Nyayabhasya). Haribhadrasuri names it 
as 4 Sukha 

(8) Dosah are those that lead men to virtue or vice— 
4 Pravartanalaksana dosah’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. 18). 

(9) Pretyabhava is rebirth— 4 Punarutpattih pretyabha- 
vah ’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. i9). 

(10) Phalam is the experience of joy or sorrow along with 
t;the means like body, etc.— 44 Sasadhanasukhaduhkhopabhogah 

phalam ’ (Vatsyayana). 

(11) Duhkha is that which causes suffering— 4 Badha- 
nalaksanam duhkham ’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. 21). 

(12) Apavarga is the break of the series of birth and 
death and the cessation of all pain— 4 Janmamaranapra- 
bandhocchedah sarvaduhkhaprahanamapavargah ’ (Vatsya¬ 
yana). | 

After dealing with the 4 Prameyarthas^ the author 
takes up Samsaya and Prayojana: 

stmt: \ 
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Doubt is the conflicting notion in the form of ‘ whether 
it is this or that Purpose is that for attaining which one 
sets oneself to work. (25) 

Samsayatattva—is the conflicting notion regarding the 
identity of an object at a distance. It is in the form of 
‘ Sthanurva puruso va’ (whether it is a post or a man). 

Prayojana-tattva is ‘ Yadarthitvat sadhyam (prati) 
pravartate tatprayojanam ’—yadarthitvat (yam artham 
uddiSya) kascit sadhyam prati (karyam pratO pravartate 
(udyamate), tat prayojanam. Gautama says “ Yamartha- 
madhikrtya pravartate tatprayojanam”. (Nyayasutra, I. 
i. 24). Thus purpose is that for attaining which oi giving 
up of which one sets oneself to work. All human endeavour 
(Pravrtti) is directed towards the attainment of happiness 
or the removal of sorrow (sukhaprapti or duhkhaparihara). 
They are the main purposes. The rest of the purposes are 
subsidiary. 

Now the author refers to the next two tattvas, namely, 
Drstanta and Siddhanta: 

Illustrative example (Drstanta) is that regarding which 
there is no controversy. Conclusion is fourfold, as the con¬ 
clusion common to all systems, etc. (26) 

Drstanta is that regarding which there is no difference 
of opinion. That is, in other words, Drstanta is that on 
which both the common man and the expert hold the same 
opinion—‘Laukikaparlksakanam yasminnarthe buddhisamyam 
sa drstantah ’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. 25). The laukikas ’ are 
those who are not above the capacity of an average man 
(laukikasamanyamanatitah). They have no superior intelli¬ 
gence, either inherently or through hard study (naisargikam 
vainayikam, buddhyatisayamapraptah -Vatsyayana. Nyaya- 
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bhasya). The ‘ parlksaka’, on the other hand, is one who 
is capable of ascertaining something by either arguments 
or proofs (tarkena pramanairartham pariksitumarhatlti— 
Vatsyayana: Nyayabhasya). That regarding which there is 
no difference of opinion between an ordinary man and 
an expert is called as Drstanta or Illustrati\e example. 
The Drstanta serves the following purposes :—(i) The 
opinions of the opponents are refuted by showing them 
as contradictory to the well-known example (Drstanta- 
virodbena pratipaksah pratiseddhavyah). (2) The stand of 
one’s school is established by showing its conformity with 
the example (Drstantasamadhina svapaksah sthapanlyah). 
(3) The example is utilised as one of the five premises of the 
inferential process. 

Siddhanta—Harjbhadrasuri refers to four kinds of 
doctrines][(conclusions). ' He does not give any definition of 
Siddhanta. 1 !': The term ‘ Siddhanta ’ is made up of two words 
0 siddha ’ and 4 anta ’). ‘ Siddha ’, as Vatsyayana explains, 
denotes all those things with regard to which people have 
a definite idea that they are so and so. (Idamitthambhutam 
cetyabhyanujnayamanamarthajatam siddham —Nyayabhasya)* 
‘ Anta ’ denotes the conviction regarding the particular 
character of those things (Siddhasya samsthitih siddhantah). 
Gautama says—“ Tantradhikaranabhyupagamasamsthitih sid¬ 
dhantah ”—(Nyayasutra, I. i. 26)— i.e., the doctrine .is the 
conviction based on the system of philosophy, on impli¬ 
cation and on hypothesis (tantra, adhikarana and abhyu- 
pagama). Vatsyayana says that the sutra defining Siddhanta 
has a reference to the four kinds of Siddhanta. * Tantra- 
dhikaranabhyupagama ’ is a Dvandva compound. Vatsya¬ 
yana connects each of these, ‘ tantra ’, ‘ adhikarana ’ and 
‘ abhyupagama’, with the word ‘ sainsthiti ’. Here the 
first one is ‘ tantra-samsthiti ’. This is the conviction based 
on the direct assertions of either all systems of philosophy 
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(Sarvatantra) or an individual system of philosophy (Prati- | 
tantra). This yields two kinds of Siddhanta as (1) Sarvatantra- j 
siddhanta and (2) Pratitantra-siddhanta. Next the comae- 
tion based on implication (Adhikarana) forms the third | 
kind of Siddhanta called 4 Adhikarana-siddhanta’. The | 
fourth one is the conviction based on hypothesis (Abhyu- | 
pagama) and it is called ‘Abhyupagama-siddhanta’. Thus 
we have four kinds of Siddhanta. 


(1) Sarvatantra-siddhanta—Doctrine common to all 

systems: It is that which is not incompatible with any 
system of philosophy (Sarvatantraviruddhah arthah). For 
instance, the doctrines that 4 nose, etc. are the senses ’, 
4 odour, etc., are the sense-objects ’, 4 earth, etc. are the 
elements ’, 4 the objects are cognised through valid means ’ 
(respectively, 4 ghranadini indriyani ’, 4 gandhadayah indri- 
yarthah 4 prthivyadini bhutani’, 4 pramanairarthasya gra- 
hanam ’), etc., are common to all systems of philosophy 
(tantrani). 


, I 
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(2) Pratitantra-siddhanta—Doctrine peculiar to one 
system: It is the doctrine which is accepted by one system 
and not accepted by any other system (Samanatantrasiddhah 
paratantrasiddhah arthah). For example, the doctrines like 
4 nasatah atmalabhah ’ (an absolute non-entity can never 
come into existence), 4 na satah atmahanam ’ (an entity can > 
never absolutely lose its existence), etc., are peculiar to the 
Samkhyas and the doctrines like 4 purusakarmadinimitto 
bhutasargah ’ (the entire elemental creation is due to the 
influence of the past deeds of men), 4 karmahetavo dosah 
pravrttisca ’ (the defects of men and also their activity are 
the cause of 4 Karman ’), etc., are peculiar to the Yoga 
system. 

(3) Adhikarana-siddhanta—Doctrine restjng on impli- 
- cation: This is the doctrine on the acceptance of which 
■ depends the acceptance of another fact (Yatsiddhau anyat- 


prakaranasiddhih). When a certain fact is established, other 
facts become implied. Without these latter facts, the former 
fact itself cannot be established. For instance, when the 
fact that the cogniser is distinct from the body and the sense- 
organs is established by the fact of one and the same object 
being apprehended by the organs of vision and touch 
(dehendriyavyatirikto jnata, darsana-sparsanabhyamekartha- 
grahanat), the following facts are implied:—(i) that there 
are more sense-organs than one (indriyananatvam); (ii) that 
the sense-organs operate upon particular kinds of object 
(niyatavisayani indriyani); (iii) that they are the instruments 
of bringing cognitions to the cogniser (jnaturjnanasadhanani 
indriyani); etc. Without these latter facts, the former fact 
4 dehendriyavyatirikto jnata ’, is not established. The former 
fact is called implied doctrine (Adhikarana-siddhanta). 

(4) Abhyupagama-siddhanta—Doctrine based on hypo¬ 
thesis : This is a case of taking an uninvestigated fact for 
granted and proceeding to examine its particular details. 
For example, in 4 Asti dravyam Sabdah, sa ca nityo’nityo 
va we take the fact that sound is a substance without investi¬ 
gation and then proceed to investigate whether it is eternal 
or non-eternal. 

The author now proceeds to speak of the next two 
tattvas, Avayava and Tarka: 

sTcrcrm: n ^ n 

IPTT gf>TsfrrfeHPTraTcT VTTetnT^ I 

The premises of inference are five, (i) Statement of the 
proposition, (ii) Statement of the probans, (iii) Statement 
of the illustrative example, (iv) Reaffirmation and (v) Final 
conclusion. Reasoning is the termination of doubt. (27) 
For instance, by the attack of the crows, etc., it is to be 
assumed that it is a post. (28—I line). 

It may be noted here that in the Nyaya-system, Infe¬ 
rence is generally regarded as of two kinds as Svartha and 
























Parartha, the former is for one’s own sake and the latter 
is for the sake of convincing others through the employment 
of five premises (avayavas), viz., Pratijna, Hetu, Drstanta 
(Udaharana), Upanaya and Nigama. These five ‘ avayavas ’ 
are here given: v 

(i) Pratijna—Statement of the proposition: It consists 
in the stating of what is to be proved (Sadhyanirdesah), as 
‘ Anityah sabdah ’ (sound is non-eternal). 

(ii) Hetu—Statement of the probans: It is that which 

demonstrates the probandum (Sadhya) through its 
similarity to the illustrative example and also through dis¬ 
similarity (Udahar anas adhai my at sadhyasadhanam tatha 
vaidharmyat). Fox example, (a) by similarity (Anvaya): 
Anityah 'sabdah, utapattidharmakatvat, utpattidharmakam 
anityam drstam (ghatapatadivat); (b) by dissimilarity (Vyati- 
reka): Anityah sabdah, utpattidharmakatvat, anutpatti- 

dharmakam nityam yatha atmadi. 

(iii) Drstanta—Statement of illustrative example: It is 
that which, through similarity to what is to be proved 
(sadhya), is possessed of a property of the probandum 
(Sadhyasadharmyat taddharmabhavi). For instance: Sabdah 
anityah, utpattidharmakatvat, utpattidharmakam anityam 
ghatadivat Here ‘ Ghatadivat ’ is the Drstanta which is 
similar to the sadhya and possesses the property of the sadhya 
(Utpattidharmakatva). This is the first kind of Drstanta 
called * Anvayadrstanta The second kind of Drstanta 
which is called ‘ Vyatireki-drstanta ’, is an instance which 
through dissimilarity to the probandum, does not possess 
the property of the probandum. For example : ‘Anityah 
sabdah, utpattidharmakatvat, yadanutpattidharmakam tan-, 
nityam, yatha atmadi’. Here ‘Atmadi’ is the example 
which is dissimilar to the probandum and does not possess 
the property of the probandum (Utpattidharmakatva). 




(iv) Upanaya—Reaffirmation: It is that statement which 
asserts, on the strength of the example, the subject as 
being so or as being not so (Udaharanapeksah tathetyupa- 
samharo no tatheti va sadhyasya upanayah—Nyayasutra, 
I. i. 38). In the similar instance, the probans is found to be 
concomitant with the probandum, while in the contrary 
instance, the absence of the probandum is concomitant with 
the absence of the probans. On the strength of the similar 
instance the subject (Paksa) is reasserted as possessing the 
probans. This is Upanaya. For example, in the similar 
instance ‘ Ghatadidravyam utpattidharmakam anityam’, the 
probans, ‘utpattidharmakatva’, is found to be concomitant 
with the probandum, ‘anityatva ’. On the strength of 
this example, it is reasserted—‘Sabdah tatha (utpttidhar- 
makah)’. But on the strength of the contrary instance i 
is re-asserted that the subject does not possess the probans 
found in the example. For example, in ‘ Atmadi-dravyam 
anutpattidharmakam nityam ’, the absence of the probans 
‘ utpattidharmakatva ’, is concomitant with the absence 
of the probandum, ‘anityatva’. On the strength of this 
it is reasserted that the subject does not possess ‘ anutpatti- 
dharmakatva ’. The assertion in the form of ‘na tatha 
sadbah anutpattidharmakah ’ is also Upanaya. Therefore 
as ‘ Tatparyatllca ’ (of Vacaspati) observes, the definition 
common to both kinds of Upanaya is ‘ Udaharanapeksah 
upasamharah upanayah ’. 

(v) Nigama—Final conclusion: It is the restatement 
of the proposition on the basis of the statement of the 
probans (Hetvapadesat pratijnayah punarvaeanam niga- 
manam—Nyayasutra, I. i. 39). It is in the form of ‘ Utpatti- 
dharmakatvad anityah sabdah’. It is to be noted that 
Nigamana differs from Pratijna in so far as it is the statement 
of what is already proved (Siddhanirdesa), while the latter 
is the statement of what is to be proved (Sadhyanirdesa), 
although there is verbal similarity between them. 























Tarka is the next tattva. It (reasoning) is the termination 
of doubt. Samsaya or Doubt is there where the real character 
of a thing is not ascertained, as in ‘ Sthanurva puruso va’. 
Tarka is the termination of doubt in the sense that it helps 
to ascertain one of the alternatives as the real character of 
a thing and the other alternative as not the real character 
of the thing by indicating proofs in either case. Thus, for 
instance, when there is doubt in the form of ‘Sthanurva 
puruso va’ with reference to an object seen at a distance, 
reasoning helps to ascertain one of the alternatives as true,, 
either ‘ sthanu or purusa’, by indicating proofs in either 
case. Supposing there are proofs to ascertain the real 
character of the thing as ‘ sthanu ’ (post), they themselves 
are adduced to show the absurdity of accepting the other 
alternative as ‘purusa'' .(man). The proofs such as the 
attack by the crows, etc, (Kakadisampata) and the absence 
of movement on the part of the object to frighten the crows 
away, show that the object is a post, but not a man. 
Therefore, Tarka is reasoning which indicates the presence 
of proofs for the purpose of ascertaining the real character 
of a thing when the real character of a thing is not ascertained. 

«Avijnatatattve’rthe karanopapattitastattvajnanarthamuhas- 
tarkah ’ (Nyayasutra, I. i. 40). Tarka is for the purpose of 
knowing the real character of a thing. It should, not be urged 
that it is embodying knowledge itself, because true knowledge 
arises from Pramanas. Tarka is simply assenting to the 
assertion of one of the two suspected characters on the strength 
of proofs. It does not accurately determine that the thing 
must be so and so. “ Anujanatyayamekataiam dhaimam 
karanopapattyana tvavadharayati... evamevedamiti (Vatsya- 
yana: Nyayabhasya). Since it serves the purpose of the 
pramanas, it is mentioned as a separate tattva along with 
them. 

It may be noted here that both Tarka and Anumana- 
pramana start with a doubt. But the difference between 


the two lies in the end achieved by them. Tarka does not 
accurately determine that the thing must be so and so 
(evamevedamiti navadharayati). Anumana as a means of 
right knowledge ends with the conclusion which accurately 
determines the thing as so and so. Starting with a doubt, 
say, about the presence of the fire (sadhya) in the hill (paksa), 
after seeing smoke (hetu) there, it ends with the conclusion 
that the hill has fire, thus giving the definite nature of the thing 
as it is. Tarka serves the purpose of Anumana in strengthening 
the inferential conclusion by showing the absurdity of assuming 
its contrary. ‘ There can be no smoke in the hill if there 
were no fire in it ’ — this is the form of Tarka. This shows 
the absurdity of the contention in view of the fact that we 
see smoke in the hill at the moment. Vatsyayana has a 
significant remark to make in his introductory Bhasya to 
the sutra (Nyayasutra, I. i. 40) defining Tarka, “ Ata 
urdhvam tarko laksanlya iti ” — i.e., Avayavanantaram 
tarkasyaivoddesah pratipaksanirakaranena canumanasyopob- 
balakascayamato ’yameva kramaprapta iti. 

Now comes the turn of Nirnaya in the author’s treatment: 

sicmft ntr: u ^ it 

The accepted conclusion is the ascertainment after doubt 
and .reasoning. (28—II line). 

Doubt is in the form of ‘Sthanurva puruso va \ 
Reasoning assents to and confirms the assertion that it is 
‘ sthanu ’ on the strength of the proofs like ‘ Kakasampata 
etc. After this deliberation, the real character of the thing 
is ascertained as—‘ Ayam sthanuh (na tu purusah) This is 
the Nirnaya or accepted conclusion. The deliberation 
noted above consists in the consideration of Paksa (an argu¬ 
ment in favour of a certain conclusion) and of Pratipaksa 
(argument against a certain conclusion). Tarka forms a 
part of this deliberation by adducing the proofs to prove 
the Paksa and setting aside the Pratipaksa. Nirnaya is the 
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ascertainment of the real nature of a thing after duly deliberat¬ 
ing over the Paksa and Pratipaksa of the question—- 4 Vimrsya 
paksapratispaksabhyam arthavadharanam nirnayah ’ (Nyaya- 
sutra, I. i. 41). 

This definition of Nirnaya applies only to the demon¬ 
strated truth with regard to a thing in doubt which is under 
investigation through reasoning. This does not apply to 
all kinds of demonstrated truth. For instance, in Pratyaksa, 
the demonstrated truth (nirnaya) consists simply in the 
* ascertainment of the object’. The general definition of 
Nirnaya is that it is right knowledge or cognition of the 
real state of a thing. It is of four kinds as produced by 
perception, inference, analogy and verbal testimony. 

Now the author proceeds to explain the next tattva 
called 4 Vada ’: 

fitter \ 

q: 3TT? ^3?Tfcf: \\ U 

Vada or Debate is said to be that which is meant for 
rehearsing an academic dialogue between the teacher and 
the taught, by their taking the sides of a contention and a 
counter-contention (regarding a thing) respectively. (29) 

Vada consists in the putting forward by the teacher 
and the taught of a contention (Paksa) and a counter¬ 
contention (Pratipaksa) regarding a thing. If one particular 
character of a thing is represented as 4 Paksa ’, another 
contrary character of the same thing is represented as 
4 Pratipaksa ’. That is, the two contrary particular charac¬ 
ters which are alleged to subsist in the same substratum are 
called 4 Paksa ’ and 4 Pratipaksa 44 Ekadhikaranasthau 
viruddhau dharmau paksapratipaksau ”. For instance, 
4 Astyatma ’ and 4 Nastyatma ’. But, when two contrary 
characters are alleged to subsist in two different substances. 
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they are not called ‘Paksa’ and ‘Pratipaksa’. For example: 

4 Nitya atma ’ and 4 Anitya buddhih 4 Parigraha ’ consists 
in supporting (Sadhana) or condemning (Upalambha) by 
means of proofs and reasonings (Pramanas and Tarka). 
This ‘Vada ’ helps to arrive at a definite conclusion. 4 Pari¬ 
graha ’ also consists in carrying on 4 Paksa ’ and 4 Pratipaksa ’ 
in full accordance with the method of arguing through the 
five factors (Pancavayava)— 4 Paksah purvapaksah pratijnadi- 
parigrahah, pratipaksa uttarapaksah purvapaksavadiprayukta- 
pratijnadipratipancakopanyasapraudhih ’ (Manibhadra). 

Next the author gives the definitions of the two tattvas, 
viz., Jalpa and Vitanda: 

^ *r?q:, m g qfcrqisfaqfam n 3© w 

Jalpa or Disputation is the argumentation of a person 
only wishing for victory involving condemnation of (the 
opponents’ stand) by quibble, futile rejoinder, etc. Vitanda 
or Destructive criticism is that which has no counter¬ 
contention (30). 

4 Chalajatyadidusanam, ’—this is to be analysed as Instru- 
mental-Tatpurusa (chalajatyadibhih dusanam), but not as 
Genitive-Tatpurusa (chalajatyadinam dusanam). By 4 adi ’ 
we are to understand 4 Nigrahasthanani ’ also. 4 Chala ’ 
consists in apposing an assertion through the assumption 
of an alternative meaning. 4 Jati ’ is an apparent objection 
(futile rejoinder). 4 Nigrahasthanani ’ are the points of the 
opponent’s defeat. (These three, Chala, Jati and Nigraha¬ 
sthanani, will be subsequently explained under stanzas 31 
and 32.) 4 Jalpa ’ is meant for scoring a victory over the 
opponent by any means, even by Chala, etc. It may be 
noted here that 4 Jalpa ’, like 4 Vada ’, puts forward 4 Paksa ’ 
and ‘Pratipaksa’. But ‘Jalpa’ differs from 4 Vada ’ in 
so far as it condemns the opponent’s view by means of 
Chala, etc., while 4 Vada ’ supports the 4 Paksa ’ and con- 
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demus the ‘ Pratipaksa ’ by means of proofs and reasonings 
(Pramanas and Tarka). Again 4 Vada ’ leads to some 
definite conclusion, while 4 Jalpa ’ does not lead to any 
conclusion. 

* Now as regards 4 Vitanda ’ the authoi says that it is 

‘ pratipaksavivarjitapratipaksena vivarjita, i.e., 4 prati- 

paksasadhanavihina 4 Pratipaksa ’ means counter-concep¬ 
tion. 4 Vitanda ’ or Destructive criticism is without a counter- 
conception in the sense that there is no establishing of the 
counter-conception. In other words, 4 Pratipaksa is the 
critic’s (Vaitandika’s) own view (Prativadinah atmiyah paksah) 
as against view of th e first debator (Purvavadipaksapeksaya). 

‘ Vitanda ’ is thus the objection raised by the critic, without 
the establishing of his own view. This is what is meant by 
Gautama when he says— 44 Sa pratipaksasthapanahinah 
vitanda” (Nyayasutra, I. i. 3). The fact that there is no 
attempt at establishing his own view does not mean that 
the critic has no view of his own. He does have a view of 
his own. Yet he does not make any direct attempt at 
establishing it. When his opponent’s view is rejected he 
feels that his work is over or that his view is indirectly 
proved right. Haribhadra’s cryptic definition of 4 Vitanda ’ 
as 4 ya pratipaksavivarjita’ should be understood in the 
light of the above discussion; otherwise, it is misleading. 

It may be noted here that Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda are 
three kinds of 4 Katha ’ or Discussion. Vada is 4 tattva- 
bubhutsukatha ’ (Discussion of those who desire to arrive 
at truth); Jalpa is ‘Vijigisukatha’ (Disputation carried out 
by one who desires to score la victory over the opponent 
by means of 4 Chala ’, etc.); Vitanda is 4 Pratipaksasadhana- 
hlna katha ’ (Jalpa or vijigisukatha without the establish¬ 
ing of the critic’s own view—pratipaksa). 

The author now refers to Hetvabhasa, Chala and defines 
Jati: 


writ nririwj: i 
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Fallacies are Asiddha (unproved probans), etc. Quibble 
is (like) 4 Kupo navodakah’ [the well has fresh (nine) water 
1 (s)]. Refutations are apparent objections which cannot 
• make the (paksa), etc., defective. (31) 

Hetvabhasa—hetuvadabhasata iti hetvabhasah, that which 
appears like a probans but is not leally so. Hetvabhasas 
are the cases of fallacious probans. 

There are five kinds of fallacious probans, namely (i) 
Asiddha, (ii) Viiuddha, (iii) Anaikantika, (iv) Kalatyayapa- 
dista, and (v) Prakaranasama. 

(i) Asiddha—This is the fallacy of the unproved probans. 
When this 4 hetu ’ is not proved, it is in the same situation 
as the probandum. Thus it is also called 4 Sadhyasama. ’— 
4 Sadhyavisistah sadhyatvat sadhyasamah ’ ; (Nyayasutra, 
I. ii. 8). This fallacy arises when the condition that the pro- 
bans must be present in the Paksa (paksadharmata) is vio¬ 
lated. That is, when the subsistence of the 4 hetu ’ in the 
paksa is as unsettled as that of the 4 sadhya’, there is the 
Hetvabhasa called Asiddha or : Sadhyasama. For example, 
in 4 Chaya dravyam, gatimattvat ’ (Shadow is a substance, 
because it has movement), 4 dravyatva ’ of 4 Chaya ’ is the 
probandum, and the probans adduced is 4 gatimattva ’. The 
very 4 hetu ’, 4 gatimattva of chaya ’, is to be proved and 
hence is 4 asiddha ’. As it is as unproved as the proban¬ 
dum, it is 4 Sadhyasama ’. This is the first fallacious 
probans (Hetvabhasa). 

[Vatsyayana does not mention the varieties of Asiddha. 
The 4 Tatparyatika ’ shows that Gautama’s definition of 
Asiddha is meant to, include four kinds of it, viz., Svarupa- 
siddha, Ekadesasiddha, Asrayasiddha and Anyathasiddha. 
These are later reduced to three, as Asrayasiddha, Svarupa- 
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siddha and Vyapyatvasiddha (Annambhatta: Tarka- 

sangraha)]. 

(ii) Anaikantika—This is the fallacy of the irregular 
probans— 4 Anaikantikah savyabhicarah ’ (Nyayasutra, I. ii. 5); 

4 Ekasminnante yo niyatah sa ekantah, na ekantah yah sa 
anaikantikah’. For example, 4 Nityah sabdah, aspaisatvat. 
Here 4 nityatva ’ is one 4 anta ’ (point) and 4 anityatva is 
another ‘anta’. That probans which subsists in or is conco¬ 
mitant with one 4 anta either 4 nityatva ’ or anityatva , 
is called 4 Ekantika \ But if it is concomitant with both the 
probandum and its contrary (nityatva and anityatva), it is 
called ‘Anaikantika’. It is inconclusive (Savyabhicara). 
In other words, it arises due to the violation of another 
condition of valid probans, namely, 4 Vipakse nastita ’. For 
‘ instance in 4 Parvato vahniman, prameyatvat ’ (The hill has 
fire, because it is knowable), the probans, prameyatva (know- 
ability), is found both in the 4 sapaksa ’ like kitchen and the 
‘ vipaksa ’ like a lake. It is concomitant with both the 
4 anta’s namely, vahnimattva and avahnimattva, the proban¬ 
dum and its contrary. 

[Later Naiyayikas consider this as one kind of Savya¬ 
bhicara called 4 Sadharana ’ (too wide hetu). Two other 
kinds of Savyabhicara called 4 Asadharana ’ and 4 Anupasam- 
hari ’ are enumerated and defined. 4 Asadharana ’ is when 
the probans is present only in the 4 paksa ’ but neither in 
the ‘sapaksa’ nor in the ‘vipaksa’ ( e.g ., Sabdo nityah, 
sabdatvat). 4 Anupasamhari ’ is the probans which is 
non-exclusive, as the 4 paksa ’ here is all inclusive and leaves 
nothing by way of 4 sapaksa ’ or 4 vipaksa ’ (e.g., Sarvam- 

anityam, prameyatvat)]. 

(iii) Viruddha—It is a contradictory probans. Gau¬ 
tama defines it as 4 Siddhantamabhyupetya tadvirodhi virud- 
dhah ’ (Nyayasutra, I. ii. 6)—a certain doctrine having been 
accepted, the probans contradictory to it is called as 
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‘ Viruddha ’. It is clear from the Nyayabhasya that here the 
hetu is contradictory to some doctrine which its propounder 
has already accepted. For instance: The Yogabhasya on the 
Yogasutra (III. 13) makes two statements: (1) So’yam vikaro 
vyakterapaiti, nityatvapratisedhat. (2) Apeto’pyasti vinasa- 
pratisedhat. The first statement says that this world 
being a modification, ceases from manifestation, because 
its eternality is denied. Here the probans is 4 nityatvaprati- 
sedha ’ (the denial of eternality). This is certainly contra¬ 
dictory to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement— 

‘ Even when thus ceasing, it continues to exist, because its 
utter destruction is denied. The doctrine of 4 vinasaprati- 
sedha ’ is already accepted by the Yoga philosopher. Then 
the hetu 4 nityatvapratisedha ’ given in the first statement 
is contradictory (Viruddha). 

[The account of Viruddha given by later Naiyayikas is 
different from the one given above. Later Naiyayikas 
define it as that 4 hetu ’ which proves the contrary of 
the proposition which it is put forward to prove— 4 Sadhya- 
muddisya tatsadhanaya prayukto yo vastugatya sadhya- 
bhavavyapyo hetuh ’ (Nyayasutravivarana). This may be 
briefly put. in Annambhatta’s words as 4 Sadhyabhavavyapto 
heturviruddhah ’ (Tarkasangraha). For instance: ‘Sabdo 
nityah, krtakatvat ’. Here the probans, 4 krtakatva 
instead of proving the probandum (Sadhya), 4 nityatva in 
the paksa, proves the absence of it (anityatva), because this 
probans is concomitant with 4 anityatva ’ (Sadhyabhava— 
nityatvabhava). Here the probans itself disproves the 
original proposition, while in Savyabhicara (Anaikantika) 

- the probans only fails to prove the conclusion because it is 
found both in the 4 sapaksa ’ and the 4 vipaksa ’.] 

(iv) Kalatyayapadista or Kalatlta—It is a mistimed 
probans, according to Gautama—‘ Kalatyayapadistah kala- 
tltah ’ (Mistimed probans is that which, as adduced, is behind 
time). Vatsyayana explains that when one factor (ekadesa) 
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of a thing is found to be affected by lapse of time, it is said 
to be adduced behind time. For instance: 4 Sabdo nityah 

samyogavyangyatvat, rupavat 4 Rupa ’ (form) is mani¬ 
fested by the conjunction of light with a jug (Ghatapi adipa- 
samyoga). Likewise sound (Sabda) is manifested by the 
conjunction of the drum and the stick (Bherldandasamyoga) 
or of the axe and the wood (Daruparasusamyoga). Now 
the 4 rupa ’ that is manifested by 4 Pradipaghatasamyoga 
was in existence before and after it was manifested. Like¬ 
wise the 4 sabda ’ which is manifested by 4 Bherldandasam¬ 
yoga ’ or 4 Daruparasusamyoga ’ was in existence before 
and after it was manifested. On the basis of being mani¬ 
fested by conjunction, sound should not be regarded as 
eternal, because the probans so adduced is behind time and 
hence, not valid. 

The conception of this fallacy has undergone complete 
change at the hands of later Naiyayikas. They regard that 
probans as 4 Kalatyayapadista ’ (one affected by lapse of time) 
which is found to be opposed to a fact well ascertained by 
some other pramana— 44 Pratyaksanumanagamaviruddha- 
paksavrttih kalatyayapadistah ” (Manibhadra). When, for 
instance, the coolness of fire (Vahneranusnatva) is adduced 
as a probans to prove the eternality of fire (Vahnernityatvam), 
there is this fallacy, because the coolness of fire is opposed 
to the fact ascertained by 4 Pratyaksapramana \ 

[In accordance with the above view, the later Naiyayikas 
call this as 4 Badhita ’ or Annulled probans. — 4 Yasya 
sadhyabhavah pramanantarena niscitah sa badhitah (Annam- 
bhatta: Tarkasangraha)]. 

(v) Prakaranasama—It is the probans which creates 
suspense. This is defined by Gautama as Yasmat 
prakaranacinta nirnayarthamapadistah prakaranasamah ” 
(Nyayasutra, I. ii. 7), i.e., that probans which, being put 
forward to establish a definite conclusion, gives rise to 
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suspense with regard to the point at issue, is called 4 Prakarana¬ 
sama ’. 

Prakarana stands for two opposite views on a doubtful 
question, neither of which is definitely ascertained “Vimar- 
sadhisthanau paksapratipaksau ubhau anavasitau prakara- 
nam ” (Vatsyayana:. Nyayabhasya). For instance, in the 
ease of sound, ‘ sound is eternal’ is one view and 4 sound is 
non-eternal’ is another view. ‘Cinta’ is suspense in regard 
to such point of issue. It consists in the desire to ascer¬ 
tain the truth. If the prObans, which is put forward to 
establish the definite conclusion, gives rise to such a sus¬ 
pense, it is called ‘Prakaranasama’/ For instance: ‘Sabdo 
anityah nityadharmanupalabdheh ’. Here the probans, 4 nitya- 
dharmanupalabdhi ’, instead of clearing the doubt,, gives 
rise to a suspense in the mind of the hearer, because in 
‘sabda’, properties of an eternal thing are not found as 
much as the properties of a non-eternal thing are not found. 
The argument may take these lines: 44 Yadi nityadharma¬ 
nupalabdheh sabdo anityah tarhi anityadharmanupalabdheh 
sabdo nityah kirn na syat. ” Thus it is similar to the 
point of issue. 

[The 4 Tatparyatika ’ explains that the probans, 4 nitya- 
4harmanupalabdhi ’ is neutralised because the other probans, 

4 anityadharmanupalabdhi ’ adduced to prove the opposite 
•of what is intended to be proved by 4 nityadharmanupalabdhi 
is equally strong. Here one probans is counterbalanced 
hy another probans. This leads -us to the later conception 
of ‘ Satpratipaksa ’, which is defined as 4 Yasya sadhyabhava- 
sadhakam hetvantaram vidyate sah satpratipaksah ’ (Sat¬ 
pratipaksa is that probans which has an opposite probans 
proving the absence of the probandum). For instance: 
4 Sabdo nityah,’sravanatvat ’. Here the probans, 4 sravanatva ’ 
(audibility) is counterbalanced by . another probans, 
^karyatvat ’, in the counter-argument 4 Sabdo anityah, 
karyatvat’.] 
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The next principle is £ Chala ’, which consists in opposing 
an assertion through the assumption of an alternative 
meaning—“ Vacanavighato arthavikalpopapattya chalam ” - 
(Nyayasutra, I. ii. 10). That is, Chala or Quibble is the 
bringing forward of a contrary argument by using a term 
wilfully in an ambiguous sense. For example: 

: (l) Kupo navodakah 
(2) Navakambalo ayam manavakah. 

When this is said, the c Chalavadin ’ condemns this by taking 
the alternate sense of ‘ nava ’ as nine (navasamkhya). His 
refutation will be in the form of ‘ Kutah ekah eva kupah. 
navasamkhyodakah ’ or ‘ Kutah ekah eva manavakah navasam- 
khyakambalopetah ’. Thus while the speaker uses the 
word ‘ nava ’ in the sense of ‘ new ’, the opponent (Chala- 
vadi) assigns a meaning other than the one intended by the 
speaker. 

The examples quoted bring out one kind of ‘ Chala * 
called ‘ Vakchala ’ (Verbal). There are the other two kinds 
of ‘ Chala ’ called - 4 Samanyachala ’ (Generalising) and 
. * Upacarachala ’ (Figurative). Samanyachala—Example: 

‘ Aho nu khalvasau Brahmano vidya-acaranasampannah \ 
When the speaker says as above, the opponent (Chalavadi) 
generalises on that and says—“ Yadi Brahmane vidya- 
acaranasampadbhavati vratye api sa bhavet, vratyo api Brah¬ 
man a eva ”. Thus the opponent proceeds to show the 
absurdity of the speaker’s assertion. Upacarachala—Example: 

4 Mancah krosanti’. Here the secondary meaning is intended 
as ‘ Mancasthah purusah krosanti ’. But the opponent 
asks ‘ Kathamacetana mancah krosanti ’. The denial of 
the speaker’s statement is on tire basis of the primary sense 
of ‘ mancah ’. 

Jati—Futile rejoinders (Jatayah) are defined as apparent 
objections, which cannot make the ‘ Paksa ’, etc., defective. 
They are self-destructive arguments, which cannot disprove- 


the-‘matter at hand (Paksa—the speaker’s view). As Gautama ' 
says, Jati is the objection taken on the basis of similarity 
ofdissimilarity—‘‘ Sadharmya-vaidharmyabhy^inpratyava- 
sthanam Jatih ”. Since it is an apparent objection, it • 
cannot make the Paksa defective. : When the dcbator (Vadi). 
puts forward a ‘ hetu ’; or a ‘ hetvabhasa *, the objection 
taking the form of an imitation of it (hetu or hetvabhasa)^ 
raised by the opponent to whom its correctness or other¬ 
wise is not clear, is called Jati. 

There are twenty-four kinds of Jati, viz., (1) Sadhar- 
myasama, (2) Vaidharmya-sama, (3) Utkarsasama, (4) x Apa- 
karsasama, (5) Varnyasama,(6) Avarnyasama, (7) Vikalpasama, 
(8) Sadhyasaipa, (9) Praptisama, (10) Apraptisama, (U> 
Prasangasama, (12) Pratidrstantasama, (13) Anutpatti- 
sama, (14) Samsayasama, (15) Prakaranasama, (16) Ahetu- 
sama, (17) Arthapattisama, (18) Avisesasama, (19) Upapatti- 
sama, (20) Upalabdhisama, (21) Anupalabdhisama, (22> 
Nityasama, (23) Anityasama and (24) Karyasama. 

(1) Sadharmyasama (Parity per similarity): This is the 
apparent objection on the basis of similarity. For example:. 
‘ Anityah sabdah krtakatvad-ghatavat—to this, the opponent 
may object on these lines—“ Yadyanityaghatasadharmyat 
krtakatvadanityah sabdah, tarhi nityakasasadharmya- 
damurtatvannityah syat ”. 

[Vide Nyayasutra with. Vatsyayana’s commentary for 
the other kinds of Jati]. 

Now the author deals with the last and sixteenth 
principle called ‘ Nigrahasthana ’: 

Nigrahasthana (Point of the opponent’s defeat) is that 
by which an opponent is defeated. It is of many kinds as 


























4 Pratijnahani ’, ‘ Pratijnasamnyasa * Pratijnavirodha *, etc. 
(32). a 

‘ Nigrahasthana ’ is a case of misapprehension and 
incomprehension—* Vipratipattirapratipattisca nigrahastha- 
nam ” (Nyayasutra: I. ii. 19). A man who misapprehends 
or who is ignorant becomes defeated; Nigrahasthana consists 
in his defeat. 

[ Vide Nyayasutra with Vatsyayana’s commentary for 
the varieties of Nigrahasthana.] 


3. saNkhya-darSana 

The Sankhya is one of the oldest systems. There are 
references to the Sankhya doctrines in some Upanisads. 
For instance, Kathopanisad (I. 3. 10-11): “ Indriyebhyah 
para hyartha arthebhyasca param manah. Manasastu para 
buddhih buddheratma mahan parah. Mahatah parama- 
vyaktam avyaktatpurusah parah. Purusanna param kincitsa 
kastha sa para gatih”. Two lines of thought are pointed out 
in the Upanisads—one in which the conception of Brahman 
has reached a supreme level, with the reality and truth of 
the world tacitly ignored and the other which regards the 
world as having a reality and as being made up of water, fire 
and earth. The former makes way for the monistic Vedanta 
of Sankaracarya and the latter shows that the Sankhya 
thought had considerably developed. 

Next in the Mahabharata XII. 318, three schools of 
Sankhya are mentioned: (1) that admitted twenty-four 

categories, (2) that admitted twenty-five categories', and 
(3) that admitted twenty-six categories. The Bhagavadgita 
devotes its second chapter for Sankhyayoga: “ Esa te’bhi- 
hita sankhye buddhiryoge tvimam srnu ” (II. 39). Further 
Badarayana, the. author of the Vedantasutra, repeatedly 
refers to the view whether the Sankhya can be regarded as 
the teaching of the Upanisads and rejects it. (For instance. 
I. i. 5-11). The strong attempts of Badarayana at rejecting 
the claims of the Sankhya presupposes that some thinkers 
of that school had held that their doctrine was the teaching 
of the Upanisads. Hence, it is highly probable that the San¬ 
khya in the beginning was theistic, but later on it rejected the 
theistic spirit and was content with spiritualistic pluralism 
and atheistic realism. It is also probable that in this later 
stage it lent some suggestions to the Jaina and the Buddhist 
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systems and borrowed some suggestions from them. To 
XsTtage perhaps belongs the account of the Sankhya 
system found in the ‘ Sarlra-samhita of Caraka . 

These references show that the Sahkhya was one of the 
-oldest systems of Indian Philosophy. Tradition regards 
Kapila as the founder of this system. But the - Sankhya- 
pravacana-sutra ’ attributed to him is generally regarded 
‘ as a work of fourteenth century, because it has not been 
referred to by the earlier writers of other schools, while it 
-criticises other later systems. We must either assume that 
the work of Kapila has lost its original character due to inter¬ 
polations and modifications or reject that it is not the work 
of Kapila at all. As Isvarakrsna speaks of Kapila, Asuri 
and Pancasikha, it seems certain that Kapila was a historical 
personage. The Mahabharata XII. 219 summarises the 
wiews of Pancasikha, who is regarded as the direct disciple 
of Asuri, the pupil of Kapila. Asuri’s account of the 
system is shown by Dasgupta as the same as Caraka’s. This 
account is regarded as representing the views of an early 
school founded by Kapila. The mam features of this 

school are: 


1. Purusa is in the state of ‘ Avyakta 

2. By a conglomeration of this Avyakta with its later 
products' another conglomeration is formed—which generates 
the so-called hying being. 

3. Rajas and tamas represent the bad states of the 
mind and sattva, the good effects. 


4. The ultimate state of emancipation is absolute 
annihilation or characterless absolute existence and it is, 
spoken of as the Brahman-state. . 

Isvarakrsna’s 4 Sankhya-karika’ is the earliest available 
and the most popular work of this system. Isvarakrsna 
{assigned to 200 A.D.) has been regarded as the represen¬ 


tative of the classical Sankhya, which had gradually 
divorced itself from the Upanisads under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism, which maintains a clear-cut dualism 
between Purusa and Prakrti and the plurality of Purusas 
and which is silent about God. The ‘ Sankhya-karika ’ in 
its seventy stanzas (which give it the name Sankhya-saptatr) 
gives “ a brief but lucid exposition of the theoretical teaching 
of the system...”. It is' commented upon by Raja and 
Gaudapada. Vacaspatimisra has written another com¬ 
mentary called ‘ Tattvakaumudi \ . 

The ‘ Tattva-samasa ’ is another work of note. A 
third work of importance is the * Sankhya-sutra ’ ascribed 
to Kapila and commented upon by Vijnana Bhiksu. It is 
in six chapters, four of which are concerned with the eluci¬ 
dation of the doctrine; the fifth criticises the rival views 
and the sixth gives the parables (Akhyayikas) illustrating 
the chief tenets of the doctrine. In the commentary of 
Vijiiana Bhiksu,' the Sankhya appears considerably modi¬ 
fied. The general effect of the modification is that it brings 
the Sankhya nearer to the Vedanta. 

The author introduces the Sankhyadarsana; 

Thus we have given an epitome of the Naiyayika system. 
Now we speak of the principles acceptable to the Sankhyas. 

(33) v 

Here the author proposes to speak of the twenty-five 
tattvas admitted by the Sankhya system. 

The author now refers to Prakrti, the first principle of 
the Sankhyas: - 
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The Prakrti of these (Sankhyas) is the state of equili¬ 
brium (of the three gunas). It is designated by the appel¬ 
lations Pradhana (the Prime entity) and Avyakta (the Un¬ 
manifest) and is of eternal nature. (34) 

Prakrti is said" to be ‘the unity of three gunas held in 
equilibrium’ (Gunanam samyavastha). The three ‘gunas’' 
are ‘ sattva ‘ rajas ’ and ‘ tamas ’ (Stanza 36). They are 
not to be understood as the qualities which the Prakrti, the 
substance, possesses. It is they that constitute Prakrti. 
They are the factors, the constituents or the elements of 
Prakrti. 

As the first principle of the universe, Prakrti is ‘ Pradha- 
nam ’. It is also called ‘ Avyakta ’ because it is the un¬ 
manifest state of all effects—(when the three gunas are 
held in equilibrium). It is called ‘ Anumana ’ because it is 
extremely subtle and imperceptible and is inferred-from 
its products. As it is unintelligent and unconscious, it is 
‘ Jada ’. It is ever active and unlimited in power; and 
hence, it is called ‘ Sakti’. 

The Sankhyas adduce five proofs to prove the exis¬ 
tence of Prakrti: - * 

(i) All individual things are limited and finite; a finite 
cannot be the cause. (Bhedanam parimanat). The infinite 
and unlimited Prakrti can alone be the cause of these. 

(ii) All things possess certain common characteristics 
in as much as they produce pleasure, pain or indifference. 
(Bhedanam samanvayat). There must be a common source 
composed of three gunas which give rise to those feelings. 

(iii) All things ate effects arising from the activity of the 
potent cause. (Bhedanam karyatah pravrtteh). There must 
be a world-cause in which the evolutionary activity is inherent. 
That is the Prakrti. 


(iv) The effect differs from the cause (Karanakarya- 
vivibhagat). The effects point to a world-cause where they 
are potentially contained. That is the Prakrti. 

(v) The unity of the universe point to a single cause 
(Vaisvarupyasyavibhagat). That cause is Prakrti. 

Bhedanam parimanat samanvayat 
karyatah pravrttesca. 

Karanakaryavibhagadavibhagadvaisvarupyasya. 

—(Sankhyakarika, 15) 

Thus Prakrti is (1) the root-cause of the universe, (2) 
the uncaused cause in which all worldly effects are latent, 
and (3) the potentiality of nature, ‘ the receptacle and nurse 
of all generation ’ [Ajamekam lohitasuklakrsnam bahvih 
prajah srjamanam namamah—TattvakaumudI . 

The concept of Prakrti is virtually a natural develop¬ 
ment from' the theory of causation acceptable to the San¬ 
khyas. Causation to them is a real transformation of the 
material cause (Parinama). The basic question of causation 
Is: ‘Does the effect pre-exist in its material cause? To 
this question the Sankhyas answer in the affirmative. They 
are thus called ‘ Satkaryavadins ’. The effect is not a 
new creation but only an explicit manifestation of that 
which was implicitly contained in its material cause (Prakrti). 
Causation is thus the real transformation of Prakrti, the 
material cause. Hence their theory of causation is called 
‘ Prakrti-parinamavada ’. [Although the Ramanuja system 
of Vedanta, the Sankara system of Vedanta, the Sunyavada 
and Vijnanavada systems of the Bauddhas contribute to 
the view of the Sankhyas so far as ‘ Satkaryavada ’ is con¬ 
cerned, they all differ from the Sankhya doctrine in other 
.respects. The Ramanuja-system differs from the Sankhyas 
in as much as the material cause according to it is Brahman 
(but not Prakrti) and its theory of causation is called 
‘ Brahma-parinama-vada ’. The Sankara-system, the Sunya- 
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vada and Vijnanavada take altogeher a different stand from 
that of both the Sankhya and Ramanuja systems. They 
believe that the effect, though sat-karya, is an unreal appear¬ 
ance of its material cause. They are thus called ‘ Vivarta- 
vadins ’. Depending upon their conception of the material 
cause, their theories of causation are called ‘ Brahmavivarta- 
vada ’' (Advaita), ‘ Sunyata-vivartavada ’ (Sunyavada) and 
* Vijnanavivartavada (Vijnanavada.). As ' against all these 
nre the views of the Nyaya-vaisesikas, the Hinayana Buddhists 
and the Carvakas, who believe that the effect is a new crea¬ 
tion, a real beginning and are therefore called ‘ Asatkarya- 
vadins or Arambhavadins ’. The theories of causation of 
the Carvakas, the Hinayana Buddhists and the Nyaya- 
^vaisesikas a.re respectively called ‘ Svabhavavada ‘ Anitya- 
paramanuvada (Ksanabhangavada) ’ and ‘ Nityaparamanu- 
vada ’.] 1 

The Sankhyas establish their ‘ Satkaryavada ’ with the 
following proofs: 

(i) The effect must pre-exist in its cause; otherwise it 
becomes mere non-entity and can never be manifested 
(Asadakaranat). 

(ii) The effect is invariably connected with its material 
cause (Upadanagrahanat). 

(iii) Everything cannot be manifested from out of any¬ 
thing in which it is not potentially contained before its mani¬ 
festation (Sarvasambhavabhavat). 

(iv) Evolution is only an actualisation of the potential. 
Only an efficient ca.use can manifest that for which it is 
potent (Saktasya sakyakaranat). 

(v) The effect is the essence of its material cause and 
as such identical with it (Karanabhavat). 

This theory that causation is a real manifestation of 
what is potentially contained in the material cause leads to 


the concept of Prakrti as the root-cause of the world of 
objects. It may be noted* here that the state of equilibrium 
of the three gunas, which is called Prakrti, should not 
be mistaken for a passive state, because Prakrti is essentially 
dynamic. When the three ‘ gunas ’ are held in equilibrium, 
the change is homogeneous (Sarupah sadrsah sajatiyo va 
parinamah). Thus it is the state of utmost tension. As 
long as that homogeneous change, takes place or the forces 
of the three gunas are equal and balanced with one another, 
so long will the equilibrium be maintained and so long will 
>be the state of Prakrti. 

Now the author refers to the two branches of the Sankhya 
and to the number of principles acceptable to both : 

ctat FTTrr^rPTT n ^ n 

Some Sankhyas are atheistic and some are theistic. 
According to all of them, there are twenty-five principles. 
(35) 

The distinction is here between the Sankhyas that 
admit ‘ Isvara ’ (God) and those that do not admit ‘ Isvara 
The ‘ Sesvara-sankhyas’ are the ‘ Yoga ’ philosophers. 
The acknowledgement of God by the Yoga and the denial 
of God by the Sankhya marks the main theoretical difference 
between the two systems, Yoga and Sankhya. The ‘ Niris- 
vara-sankhya ’ denies God, as it feels confident that Purusa 
and Prakrti are enough to explain all this variety of worldly 
existence, its evolution and dissolution. 

All Sankhyas recognise twenty-five principles—Prakrti 
and her twenty-three evolutes and Purusa. Prakrti is the 
first principle (Pradhana). We have noted above (Stanza 
34) that Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of the three ‘gunas ’. 
When this equilibrium of the three ‘ gunas ’ is disturbed, 
there follows evolution. Before dealing with evolution/ 
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it is necessary to know the conception of the three gunas. 
The author refers to them in the next stanza: 

NO N 

cTct H ^ ti 

Goodness, activity and inertia—these are known as 
the three qualities (gunas). They are inferred from the 
effects of equanimity, stimulation and apathy respectively, 
(36) 

‘ Guna ’ means ‘ quality ’, ‘ secondary ’ and ‘ strand 
of a rope Sattva, rajas and tamas are qualities, as they 
are the elements of Prakrti. They are secondary as they 
are subservient to the end of Purusa. They are intertwined 
like the three strands of a rope to make up Prakrti. 

(i) Sattva, which literally means ‘ real ’ or ‘ existent 
is the principle of manifestation. It is called 4 goodness r 
and produces pleasure (sukha). It is buoyant (laghu) and 
illuminating (prakasaka). Luminosity of light, power of 
reflection, upward movement, pleasure, happiness, content¬ 
ment, bliss, are all due to it., From these effects (Karya), 
Sattvaguna is. inferred. Its colour is white (Sukla). 

(ii) Rajas, which literally means ‘ foulness ’, is the 
principle of motion. It produces pain (duhkba). It is 
mobile (cala) and stimulating (upastambhaka). Restless 
activity, feverish effort, wild stimulation are its effects, from 
which its existence is inferred. Its colour is red (Lohita). 

(iii) Tamas, which literally means ‘ darkness ’, is the 
principle of inertia. It produces apathy and indifference. 
It produces delusion (moha). Ignorance, sloth, confusion, 
bewilderment, passivity, negativity are all its results, from 
which its existence is inferred. It is heavy (guru) and evelop- 
ing (varanaka). Its colour is dark (krsna). It is opposed' 
to ■ sattva ’ because it is ‘ guru ’ and ‘ varanaka ’. It is 
opposed to * rajas ’ because it arrests activity. 


Thus these three gunas are not the ordinary qualities 
like the gunas of the ‘ Nyaya-vaisesika ’ system, because 
they themselves possess qualities like lightness, activity, 
heaviness, etc. These three gunas constitute Prakrti and 
they, are never separate. They conflict and yet co-operate. 
Their co-operation is like that of the oil, the wick and the 
flame of a lamp. They are also the constituents of the 
worldly objects, which are the evolutes of Prakrti. 

When the equilibrium of the three gunas is disturbed, 
there is evolution. The disturbance of the equilibrium is 
caused by a heterogeneous change (Virupa- or visadrsa- 
parinama) among the gunas. How is this equilibrium of 
the gunas is disturbed ? This is a very important question. 
The Sankhyas hold that the disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the gunas which causes evolution is made possible by 
the contact of Purusa and Prakrti. Purusa without Prakrti 
is lame and Prakrti without Purusa is blind. Purusa needs 
Prakrti for enjoyment (bhoga) and for liberation (apavarga). 
Prakrti needs Purusa in order to be known, to be enjoyed, 
to be seen. For creation they must unite and co-operate like 
a lame man and a blind man: 

“ Purusasya darsanartham kaivalyartham 
tatha pradhanasya || 

Pangvandhavadubhayorapi samyogastatkrtah 
sargah || ” 

(Sankhya-karika, 21) 

This is a Sankhya-paradox that Purusa and Prakrti are 
absolute and independent and that they co-operate and are 
interdependent for the purpose of evolution. 

The evolutes of Prakrti, twenty-four, are enumerated as 
below: 
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From that arises Buddhi (Intellect) which is called. 
Mahan (the Great). From it arises Ahamkara (the notion 
of 4 1’ness) and from the latter arise the host of sixteen 
categories—the sense of touch, tongue, nose, eye, ear are 
said to be the five sense organs; and so are the five motor 
organs, anus, genital organ, speech, hand and foot; so is 
mind; the rest are the five kinds of subtle elements; thus, 
the sixteen. From the subtle element of form arises light; 
from that of taste arises water; from the subtle odour earth, 
is born and from the subtle elements of sound and touch. 
arise space and air respectively; thus the five (gross) elements 
arise from the five subtle elements. (37-40) 

The following table gives the 24 evolutes of Prakrti. 

1. Prakrti 

4 

2. Mahat (Buddhi) 

4 

3. Ahamkara 

__4_1_ 

4 4 4 x 4 

4. Manas 5-9 Jnanen- 10-14 Karmen- 15-19 Tanmatras- 
driyas driyas 4 

20-24 Maha-bhutas 

Prakrti is the first principle (Pradhana). The first 
product of Prakrti is Buddhi (Mahat). It arises when Sattva. 
predominates. It is the germ of the vast world of objects. 
It is distinguished from consciousness. (Purusa alone is. 



pure consciousness.) Purusa is reflected in it and then it 
becomes apparently conscious and intelligent. Its functions 
are ascertainment and decision. Dharma (virtue), Jnana 
(knowledge), Vairagya (detachment) and Aisvarya are its 
original attributes. Memories and recollections are stored 
in Buddhi. ’ ’ ' \ 

Mahat evolves into Ahamkara, the principle of indi¬ 
viduation, whose function is to generate self-sense (Abhi- 
m ana—Ego), the notion of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’. Ahamkara is 
of three kinds—(i) Sattvika (Vaikarika), -when Sattva pre¬ 
dominates; it produces Manas, Panca-jnanendriyas and 
Panca-karmendriyas; (ii) Tamasa (Bhu(adi); it pioduces 
Panca-tanmatras; (iii) Rajasa contributes the energy by 
which the Sattvika and Tamasa produce their respective 
evolutes. These are the evolutes of Ahamkara viewed ffom 
cosmic point of, view. Viewed as psychological, the Sattvika* 
the Tamasa and the Rajasa produce respectively good deeds, 
indifferent acts and evil deeds. 

From the five Tanmatras a;ise the five Mahabhutas. 
From Sabda-tanmatra arises Akasa, together with the quality 
of sound; Sparsa-tanamtra combined with Sabda-tanmatra 
gives rise to Vayu with the qualities of sound and touch * 
Rupa-tanmatra combined with Sabda-tanmatra and Sparsa- 
tanmatra gives rise to Tejas along with the qualities of form, 
sound and touch; from Rasa-tanmatra combined with 
Rupa, Sabda and Sparsa tanmatras arises Apah with the 
qualities of taste, form, sound and touch; Gandha-tanmatra 
combined with the tanmatras of Rasa, Rupa, Sabda and 
Sparsa gives rise to Prthivi with the qualities of odour, taste, 
form, sound and touch. 

These twenty-four principles and Purusa make up the 
twenty-five principles of the Sankhyas. Purusa is neither 
an evolute of anything nor evolves into anything; it is 
neither Prakrti nor Vikrti. Thus of these twenty-five: 




































(i) Purusa is neither cause nor effect. 

(ii) Prakrti is only cause and not the effect. 

(iii) Mahat, Abamkara, Pancatanmatras—these seven 
are both causes and effects (Prakrti-vikrtayah). 

(iv) Manas, Panca-jnanendriyas, Panca-karmendriyas and 

Panca-mahabhutas—these sixteen are effects only 
(Vikrtayah). 

“ Mulaprakrtiravikrtirmahadadyah 
prakrtivikrtayah sapta; 

Sodasakastu vikaro na prakrtirna 
vikrtih purusah. ” 

(Sankhyakarika, 3) 

The author concludes about the 24 principles, Prakrti 
and its evolutes and refers to the nature of the 25th Principle, 
Purusa: 

xri triwfit vww i 

Thus the first principle (Prakrti) is shown in the Sankhya 
system as manifesting itself in the form of twenty-four 
principles. Another principle called Purusa, the non-doei, 
one without qualities, the enjoyer and one endowed with 
eternal consciousness. (41) 

' Purusa is the soul, the self, the spirit, the subject, the 
knower. It is the principle of pure consciousness. It is 
the silent witness (SaksI), the neutral seer (Madhyastha, 
Udasina-Drasta), the eternal one, which is beyond space, 
change and activity (Nitya, Kevala, Akarta), which is 
without qualities (Nistraigunya, Viguna). He is the enjoyer 
(Bhokta). Five proofs are put forward to prove the exis¬ 
tence of Purusa: 

(i) Teleological proof: All compound objects exist 
for the sake of another and that is Purusa (Sanghata-parar- 
thatvat). 
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(ii) Logical proof: All objects are composed of three 
gunas and logically presuppose the existence of the Purusa 
who is the witness of these and who is beyond these (Triguna- 
diviparyayat). 

(iii) Ontological proof: There must be a transcendental 
synthetic unity of pure consciousness as the foundation for 
the co-ordination of all experiences (Adhisthanat). 

(iv) Ethical proof: There must be an intelligent principle 

to experience the worldly products of non-intelligent Prakrti 
(Bhoktrbhavat). 

(v) Mystical proof: The desire for liberation implies 
the existence of a person who can try for and obtain libe¬ 
ration (Kaivalyartham pravrtteh). 

The Sankhyas believe in the plurality of the Purusas 
who are essentially alike and numerically different: 

“ Jananamaranakarananam pratiniya- 
madayugapatpravrttesca, 

Purusabahutvam siddham traigunya- 
viparyayaccaiva.” 

Now the author speaks of the co-operation of Purusa 
and Prakrti both for evolution and dissolution of the universe: 

srfrT: »• 

Thus there are twenty-five principles of the Sankhyas. 
Here, in the Sankhya-view, the co-operation between Prakrti 
and Purusa is like that between the lame and the blind. (42) 

(See under Karika 36) 

The author now refers to the Sankhya view of libera¬ 
tion and Sankhya epistemology: 
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Liberation is the separation of Purusa from Prakrti 
by virtue of" his inner consciousness. There are three 
means of right knowledge c Perception, Inference and Verbal 
testimony (43). 

Earthly life is filled with three kinds of pain, Adhyat- 
mika, Adhibhautika and Adhidaivika. Liberation means 
complete cessation-of all suffering. As long as the Purusa 
‘forgets his real nature, mistakes his reflection in the Buddhi 
and identifies himself with the internal organs, the intellect, 
the ego and the mind, thus forming a relation with the 
products of Prakrti, sufferings of all kinds persist and bondage 
continues. But when by virtue of inner consciousness the 
Purusa achieves a total isolation from the Prakrti, all pain 
ceases and liberation dawns. Thus liberation is the return 
of the Purusa to his pure nature as consciousness, beyond 
time and space, merit and demerit, bondage and liberation. 
It is to be noted that the Sankhyas regard liberation as a 
negative state of the cessation of the three kinds of pain, 
but not as a state of positive bliss. 

Now as regards the Pramanas, the Sankhya accepts 
only three, viz., 1. Pratyaksa—Perception, 2. Anumana— 
Inference and 3. Sabda—Verbal testimony. The Sankhya 
system has not developed the epistemological details sepa¬ 
rately and seems to have borrowed them from the Nyaya- 
vaisesika. As regards Anumana and Sabda, this system 
fully agrees with the Nya^a-vaisesika. In the case of 
Pratyaksa there is some difference. That difference is 
mainly due to the view taken of the process of knowing 
All experience requires the subject and the object, the knower 
and the known. Accordingly, in the Sankhya system, 
neither the Purusa by himself nor Mahat or Buddhi by 
itself can be the subject of experience, because the former 
is external to everything and the latter is non-sentient (Jada). 
But both the Purusa and the Mahat together can serve as 
the subject, the Buddhi contributing all the activity involved 



in the process of knowing and the Purusa lending the ele¬ 
ment of awareness. Every Jnana is a state of this blend.. 
The modification of the Buddhi_which such a state mvoives, 
namely, the non-sentient becoming sentient through the 
reflection of Purusa, is called Vrtti and the reflection of the 
Purusa in the Buddhi is called Jnana. The Buddhi, along; 
with Aham-kara and its evolutes, the senses, forms the psychic 
apparatus which mediates between the Purusa and the 
objective world in securing for the former the experiences.. 
Thus as regards perception the Sankhya ^believes that it is 
effected by means of an image or idea (Akara) of a given 
object. The object is not transferred to the Buddhi, but 
the Buddhi itself assumes the form of the object, when a 
suitable stimulus is received from outside in the form o 
the presentation of the object to the senses. This modifica¬ 
tion of the Buddhi is called Vrtti. “ The details of the 
process of knowing are as follows: The object first impresses 
one or other of the senses ; and the Jnana that arises then 
is quite vague and general. It is ‘ bare awareness (alocana- 
matra) and marks the Nirvikalpa stage. The first stage in 
perception does not accordingly refer, as in the iNyaya- 
vaisesika, to the isolated and discriminated particular. . It 
becomes properly explicated later when interpreted by the 
Manas, and is therefore termed ‘ determinate ’ or Savikalpaka. 
Pratyaksa does not accordingly start here from detached 
elements and synthesise them, but from an indistinguishable 
whole into which it introduces order afterwards ”. (Prof- 
Hiriyanna: Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 285). 


















4. JAINA-DARSANA 


The term Jaina is connected with ‘ Jina ’ which is 
derived from the Sanskrit root ‘ Ji ’—to conquer and which 
means ‘ victor ’, i.e., one who has conquered his passions and 
achieved mastery over himself. The creed to which the name 
* Jaina-Siddhanta ’ is applied seems to have arisen much 
earlier than Buddhism. In the ‘ DIghanikaya there is a 
reference to Vardhamana Mahavira and Niganthanathaputta, 
one of the six Tlrthankaras known by Vardhamana’s time, 
and his doctrine of ‘ Caturyama-samvara ’. The older 
name of this creed was ‘ Nirgrantha ’ (Nigantha in Pali). 
Vardhamana Mahavira, who is credited with the significant 
titles of Jina (Conquerer), Arhat (the Perfect, the Adorable 
one), is generally taken as the founder of Jainism. But the 
Jaina tradition believes that their creed is eternal and that 
it has been revealed in everyone of the endless epochs by 
the Tlrthankaras, of whom Vardhamana Mahavira was the 
last. Twenty-three Tlrthankaras preceded Mahavira. The 
first of the Tlrthankaras was Rsabhadeva, whose personal 
history is recorded in Srlmad-Bhagavata (Skandha 5. Chapters 
4-6); He was thn son of Nabhi, a king of Manu dynasty, 
and MarudevI, his queen. His glory was widespread. He 
had a hundred sons, of whom Bharata was the most famous. 
This account gives a semblance of historicity to Rsabhadeva 
(Rsabhanatha). Regarding the historicity of the rest of the 
Tlrthankaras, although the detailed account of them is found 
In the Jaina works, there is some doubt. But Vardhamana 
and his immediate predecessor Parsvanatha were historical 
personages. It is believed that Parsvanatha lived in the 
eighth century B.C., some two hundred and fifty years before 
Vardhamana Mahavira. His father was Asvasena, a king 
of Benares and his mother was Vamadevl. He is said to 
have enjoyed a prosperous family life for thirty years before 


he renounced his immense wealth and attained Katvalya 
through rigorous penance. He propagated hrs. teaching or 
seventy years. , 

There seems to be some difference in the teachings 
of Parsvanatha and Mahavira as shown in the available 
Jaina works. Parsvanatha has emphasised only four vows 
(Vratas), Ahimsa (non-violence), Satya (truth), Asteya 
(non-stealing) and Aparigraha (non-taking), while Mahavira 
has emphasised Brahmacarya (celebacy) also. Parsvanatha, 
prescribed svetambaratva for monks, while Mahavira pre¬ 
scribed nakedness (digambaratva) as the mark of renunciation. 

Vardhamana, the last of the Tirthankaras, was born in 
VaiSali two hundred and fifty years after Parsvauatha His 
parents were Siddhartha and Trisala. The Svetambara- 
tradition says that he was married to Yasoda. Later he 
renounced family life at the age of thirty and undertook 
a rigorous penance. He attained the Kaivalyajnana after 
thirteen years of severe contemplation. Rajagrha, the 
Kingdom of Magadha, was the centre of his missionary 
activity. ' He propagated the Jaina creed for fifty years and 
attained Nirvana at the age of eighty-two. 

After the death of Mahavira, the Jaina faith obtained 
royal support from a Nanda King of Magadha and King 
Kharavela of Kalinga who accepted that faith. Candra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty m Magadha, too 
embraced that faith. It was during that period that the faith 
bifurcated into Svetambara and Digambara. The circum¬ 
stances' responsible for the bifurcation has been given as 
below There broke out in Magadha a severe famine during 
Candragupta’s regime. The great Jaina teacher Bhadrabahu 
migrated to South India with Candragupta and other 
followers. Candragupta performed a penance at Sravanabe a- 
gola and attained nirvana. Bhadrabahu returned to Magadha 
tr, find tr> his surorise and shock the changes in the prac ces 
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of the Jaina monks under the leadership of a teacher called 
Sanghabhadra. The rigorous penance emphasised by the 
Jaina faith was totally ignored. The wearing of white dress 
was given religious sanction. Thus by about second century 
A.D. the two branches of the Jaina faith, Svetambaia and 
Digambara came into existence. So far as the philosophy 
is concerned there is not much difference between the two. 
The difference is found only with regard to religious practices. , 
Thus for instance, the Digambaras enforce rigorous reli¬ 
gious practices, while the Svetambaras, in enforcing the 
practices, slacken them taking the human susceptibilities into 
■consideration. According to the Digambaras the Kevafin 
■should not take food and women are not eligible for moksa. 
But the Svetambaras do not enforce such restrictions. 

“ Bhunkte na kevali na stri 
moksameti digambarah, 

Prahuresamayam bhedo 

mahan svetambaraih saha.” 

—Jinadattasuri, quoted in the ‘ Sarva-darsanarsarigraha ’ 

- 

The author introduces the Jaina-darsana after con¬ 
cluding his treatment of tlie Sankhya: 

rref mm: i 

So far an abstract of the Sankhya system is thus given. 
Now a brief summary of the Jaina system marked with 
good reasoning, is given. (44) 

‘ Suvicaravan ’ is given as a significant adjective of 
•« Jaina-daisana-sanksepah ’. What Haribhadrasuri means 
by it is this: In other Darsanas, the tenets are broadly 
developed in conformity with the teachings of the authori¬ 
tative branches of knowledge such as the Vedas, the Smrtis 



and the Puranas. They are not to be refuted by arguments— 
they say (Na hantavyani hetubhih). The Jaina challenge is . 

“ Asti vaktavyata kacittenedam na vicaryate 

Nirdosam kaiicanam cetsyat pariksaya bibheti kim . 

The Jainas claim that they give more importance to 
reason (yukti) than to tradition: 

“ Paksapato 'na me vire 
na dvesah kapiladisu, 

Yuktimadvacanam yasya - ' 

tasya karyah parigrahah.” 

Now the author refers to the deity of the Jaina system, 
fTFTiftfcrafsrcT: I 

The deity of this system is Jina, who is free from 
passion and hatred, who is a great victor over infatuation, 
who has the omniscient vision, who is adored by the lords 
of demons and gods, who has taught the true nature of 
reality and who has attained the highest state after destroying 
all karmas (fruits of deeds). (45-46) 

The word ‘ Jina ’ means e conquerer \ one who has 
conquered passions and desires. The term is applied to the 
liberated souls who have conquered their passions and 
desires. The liberated souls are called ‘ Samanyakevalinah . 

‘ Jinendra ’ means ‘ the Lord of the Jinas ’, the Tirthankara 
The Jainas believe in twenty-four Tirthankaras from Rsabha 
to Mahavira. The last of the Tiithahkaras, Mahavlra, gave 
.a new orientation to the faith. For all practical purposes 
he is regarded as the founder of the Jainism as it lives to-day. 
He is the Devata in the sense that he is the ‘ founder of the 
faith ’ (Darsanapravartaka). 
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He is ‘ ragadvesavivarjitah Raga (Passion) is attach¬ 
ment to worldly things (Samsarikasnehah)—and dvesa is 
antipathy resulting in hatred towards beings. Raga and 
dvesa are hard to conquer (durjayau) and are responsible 
for bondage (bhavasampatahetu). It is they that obstruct 
liberation (muktipratirodhakau). 

‘ Ko a na labejja mukkham 
ragaddesa jai na hujja.’ 

(Kasca na labheta moksam ragadvesau yadi na bhavetam). 
Jinendra is free from ‘ raga and dvesa 

' He is ‘ kevalajnanadarsanah Kevalajiiana ’ is omni¬ 
science, the highest kind of knowledge, pure, perfect, direct, 
immediate and intuitive. It constitutes the essence of the 
soul in its pure and undefiled condition. It is the state 
of having the knowledge of all things simultaneously as 
they are. ‘ Kevalajnanasya dafsanam yasya sah one 
who has the omniscient vision of all things as they are. 
That is the state of moksa. 

He is ‘ hatamohamahamallah ’—mohah eva maha- 
mallah, ha tali mohamahamallah yena sah. Moha is infatua* 
tion created by a desire for moksa even through the guidance 
of the Sastras that teach violent rites. Such teachings are 
called ‘ mohanlyakarma ’, matter that obscures the right 
attitude of the soul towards faith and right conduct. 
“ Mohanlyakarmodayat himsatmakah sastrebhyo’pi mukti- 
kanksanadivyamohah mohah ”. One should be really strong- 
willed to set aside such an infatuation which is hard to 
conquer. Jinendra is acclaimed as the great victor because 
he has conquered that moha. 

He is 4 sadbhutarthopadesakah ’. ‘.Sat ’ means ‘ reality 
that which exists. Sadbhutartha is the true nature of reality— 
Vastusvarupa or Padarthajnana. Jinendra has taught the 
true nature of reality. The fundamental ideas of Jaina 
ontology are based on his teachings. A thing, according to 
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the Jaina system, has got infinite number of characteristics 
and reality has infinite characteristics— “ Anantadharmakam 
vastu, anantadharmatmakameva tattvam ” (Hemacandra . 
Anyayogavyavacchedika dvatrimsika). A thing is observed to 
assume various shapes and to undergo diverse changes. For 
instance, clay assumes various forms such as a jug, a pan, a 
pot an idol, etc. According to one extreme view, the clay- 
matter remains permanent and that alone is true, whereas 
the changes of form and state are but appearances. That 
is roughly the Upani§adic view : 

“ Yatha somyaikena mrtpindena sarvam mrnmayam 
vijnatam syat vacarambhanain vikaro namadheyam mrttiket-, 
yeva satyam.” 

—Chandogya, VI. 1-4. 

Another extreme view is of the Buddhists who hold ^ 
that changing qualities alone are perceived and there is no 
unchanging substance behind them. There are only the 
momentary passing qualities. , . 

The Jainas take a course between these two extremes and 
cull out and combine the elements of truth found in both the 
views They are of the opinion that it is not true that 
substance alone was true and qualities were mere false and .. 
illusory appearances. Further it is also not true that.there 
were no permanent qualities. Experience shows that in this 
context there are three elements : (1) elements that remain 

unchanged, (2) new elements that are generated,;and (3) old 
elements that are destroyed. Thus substance (Vastu, 
Padartha) is that which possesses' the three characteristics • 
of production, destruction and permanence : “ Utpada- 
vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam sat” (Umasvati). Production consists 
in the new qualities being generated. Destruction is of some 
old qualities. Permanence belongs to some collocations 
of qualities which remain unchanged. Thus when a jug is 
made, the clay-lump is destroyed, the jug is generated and the 
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day is permanent. Both the substance (say, clay) and the 
changing modes (say, pot, jug, etc.) are real. To say that the 
unchanging substance alone is true is as one-sided and partial 
view as to say that changing modes are alone real. To mistake 
any partial view as the whole truth is to commit the fallacy 
of Ekantavada. The Jainas take all these partial views as 
true only relatively according to one point of view or the 
other (Naya). 

This view has both the metaphysical and the epistemo¬ 
logical sides. The metaphysical side of the view that reality 
has innumerable characteristics, is called ‘ Anekantavada ’, 
while the epistemological side of view that we know only 
some aspects of reality and that all our judgements are 
necessarily relative, is called ‘ Syadvada ’. 

The fundamental teaching of Syadvada (see under 
Karika 1) is that all truth is relative to our standpoints. The 
standpoint of thought from which we make a statement of a 
thing is technically called by the Jainas as Naya . 
“ Ekadesavisisto’rtho nayasya visayo matah ” (Nyayavatara). 
There are in all seven nayas of which the first four are called 
* Arthanayas ’ (those that relate to objects or meanings) and 
the last three are called ‘ Sabdanayas ’ (those that relate 
to words). (1) Naigama-naya—the standpoint from which 
we look at a thing as having both universal and particular 
qualities and fail to distinguish between them. To regard the 
universals and particulars as separately 'real and absolute 
is to commit a fallacy of Naigama-nayabhasa. (2) Sangraha- 
naya—emphasising the universal qualities and ignoring the 
particulars. When the universals alone are treated as 
absolutely real and particulars are rejected as unreal, we 
commit a fallacy of Sangraha-nayabhasa. (3) Vyavahara- 
naya — emphasising concrete particulars and their specific 
features and ignoring the universals. When particulars 
alone are regarded as real and universals are rejected 
as unreal, it becomes a fallacy called Vyavahara-nayabhasa. 
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(4) Rjusutra-naya—-regarding particulars as a senes of 
moments and considering any given moment as real W 
this partial truth is mistakenly asserted as the wh > 

it becomes the fallacy of Rjusutra-nayabhasa. (5) Sabda- 
naya—a word, is necessarily related to the meaning i 
conveys. A word refers to a thing, or a quality, or a relation, 
or an action. (6) ! Samabhirudhanaya—-distinguishing 
terms according to their roots. For example, ‘Pankaja’ 
means ‘born of mud’. Its meaning is conventionally 
restricted to lotus only. (7) Evambhuta-naya-a special 
form of Samabhirudha-naya.. According to it a name should 
be applied to an object only when its meaning is fulfi ed. 
For example, a cow should be called ‘ gauh only when it 
moves and not when it is lying down. Nayas are also 
distinguished as Dravyarthika and Paryayarthika, the former 
being the point of view of substance which takes the permanent 
nature and unity of things into account and the latter being 
the point of view of modes which takes into account the 
passing modifications and diversity of things. When a thing 
is regarded as permanent only or momentary only, and as 
one only or as many only, fallacies arise. . 

The true nature of reality is thus explained as Anekanta¬ 
vada from one point of view and as Syadvada from another 
These Vadas are based on the teachings'of Mahavrra, 
Jinendra. 

Jinendra is again described to have attained liberation 
after eradicating the entire karma-matter— Krtsnakarma- 
ksayam krtva paramam padam sampraptah. Karma is 
the link which unites the soul to the body._ Ignorance of 
truth and four passions, krodha, lobha, mana and maya, 
are called ‘kasayas’ or sticky substances where karmic par¬ 
ticles stick. They attract the karmic matter to flow towards 
the soul. The flow of karmic particles is called Asrava . 
The state when these particles infiltrate into the soul and bird 
it is called ‘ Bandha ’ or bondage. By the possession ard 
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practice of right faith, knowledge and conduct, the ‘Samvara ’ 
state is reached. In this state the fresh influx of karma is , 
stopped. The next stage is called ‘ Nirjara 5 or wearing out r 
in which the existing karma is exhausted. When the last 
particle of karma is exhausted, the association between the 
soul and the matter is dissolved. Then the soul shines in 
its intrinsic nature cf infinite truth, infinite knowledge, infinite 
bliss and infinite power. This state is called Moksa. 
Jinendra is described as having exhausted the entire karma 
and attained the highest state of Moksa. 

Now the author enumerates the nine principles accepted 
by the Jaina system : 

cTRnffr \\ ^ n 

Soul, non-soul, merit, sin, flow of karma, stoppage of 
karma, bondage, wearing out of karma, and liberation— 
these are the nine principles (categories) of the Jaina system. 
(47). 

The definitions of these nine tattvas are given here : 
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In the Jaina system, the souls are characterised by 
consciousness, different and alike depending on the inherent 
qualities of knowledge, faith and conduct ; they undergo 
modification and are the agents of good and bad deeds and 
enjoyers of the fruits of deeds. The Non-soul (Ajiva) is that 
which is contrary to it (Jiva). Merit is good karmic matter. 
Sin is its opposite (i.e., bad karmic matter) ; false faith, etc., 
are its causes. Asrava or influx of karma is, in the Jaina 
order, that bondage by them (false faith, etc.). Stoppage 
-of karma (Samvara) is the suspension of the influx of karma. 
Bondage is the union of the soul and the karma by an intimate 
interpenetration. Nirjara (wearing out) is said to be the 
-exhausting of the karma of the bound soul. Liberation is 
the total separation of the soul from the body, etc. ( 8-5 ) 

(1) Jiva —- ‘ caitanyalaksano Jivah Conscious spirit 
is the essence of the Jiva. .The Jivas are many. They are 
•different and alike (bhinna and abhinna). In respect of 
having the quality-of consciousness, all Jivas from the lowest 
to the highest are alike. But they are different m other 
respects. They are either bound (baddha) or liberated 
(mukta) The bound souls -are either mobile (trasa) or 
immobile (sthavara). The mobile souls are classified as those 
that have two senses (worms, etc.), those that have three 
senses (ants, etc.), those that have four senses (wasps, bees, 
etc.) and those that have five senses (higher animals, and men). 
The immobile souls differ again as they live in the atoms of 
earth water, fire or air, or in the vegetable kingdom and have 
only one sense (touch). Thus Jivas are different. They are 
thus qualitatively alike and quantitatively different. 

The Jiva is ‘Vivrttiman’ or ‘ Parinamavan ’ (undergoes 
modification). The soul by itself has no form. But it takes 
the form of the-body which it illuminates. The soul of an 
ant for instance, is as big as the body of it and that of an 
elephant is as big as the elephant itself. Thus it assumes 
different forms. 
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The Jiva is the real agent of good or bad deeds and is the 
real enjoyer of tire fruits of deeds. 

The soul in its intrinsic nature possesses infinite faith 
(anantadarsana), infinite knowledge (anantajnana), infinite 
| bliss (anantasukha) and infinite power (anantavlrya), which 
are called the four infinites (Anantacatustaya). In the case 
of bound souls these characteristics are obscured by karma. 

(2) Ajiva — tadvaiparityavan, i.e ., JIvavaiparltyavan, 
that which is contrary to the Jiva. In other words the 
Ajlva is bereft of consciousness (acetanah). It is divided into 
matter (Pudgala), space (Akasa), motion (Dharma), inertia 
(Adharma) and time (Kala). These - are all without 
life and consciousness. Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma and 
Akasa along with Jiva are called ‘ Astikayadravyas ’ because 
they possess constituent parts extending in space. Kala 
alone is called 4 Anastikayadravya ’ because it has no extension 
in space. Of the Ajivas, Pudgala means that / which is liable 
to integration and disintegration — purayanti galanti ca 
(Pudgalah). An atom is considered to be the smallest and 
indivisable unit of matter. The compound objects 
(sanghata or skandha) of the world, including the senses, 
mind and breath, are the combinations of atoms. Pudgala 
possesses four qualities of rupa, rasa, gandha and sparsa. 
Sabda is not regarded as a quality but only as a modification 
of matter.- According to Jaina system, atoms are qualitatively 
alike and indistinguishable. (This is not in conformity with 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika stand). They become differentiated 
by developing the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch. 
Matter in its subtle form constitutes karma which infiltrates 
into the souls and binds them to samsara. 

(3) and (4) Punya and Papa — The atoms of karma 
are attracted towards the souls according to their modifications 
(Parinama). If the karmic atoms are attracted by the 
meritorious modifications of souls, they become satkarma- 
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pudgalah, good karmic matter which is Punya (merit). If 
they are attracted by sinful modifications, they turn into 
duskarmapudgalah, bad karmic matter which is Papa (sin). 
Faise faith (mithyajnana), attachment (avirati), heedlessness 
(pramada) and impurities (kasaya) are the causes of Papa. 

(5) Asrava — It is the karmic influx into the soul to 
bind it to samsara. 

(6) Samvara — It is the stopping of the influx/ of karma. 

(7) Bandha — Bondage is a state when karmic particles 
infiltrate into the soul and bind it to samsara. In bondage, 
the Karmic matter unites with the soul by an intimate 
interpenetration just as water unites with milk 

Parasparaksira-niranyayena lolibhavat dvayorapi jiva- 
karmanoh yo sambandhah sa bandhanama tattvam. ’ 

(8) Nirjara — It is the exhausting of all karmic matter 
that exists in the soul. 

(9) Moksa — We know that passions attract the flow of 
karmic matter. Passions are due to ignorance and hence, 
ignorance is the real cause of bondage. Ignorance can only 
be removed by knowledge. Right knowledge (Samyagjnana) 
is the cause of liberation. Right knowledge is produced by 
right faith (Samyagdarsana — faith in the teachings of the 
Tirthankaras). Right conduct (Samyakcaritra) perfects 
Knowledge. Samyagdarsana, Samyakcaritra and Samyag¬ 
jnana jointly bring about liberation. These three are called 
the jewels (Ratnatraya) of the Jainas. The state of Moksa 
is characterised by the ‘ Anantacatustaya ’ •: Anantasatya, 
Anantajnana, Anantasukha and Anantavlrya. 

The author now refers to the purpose achieved by 
heeding to the Jaina-tattvas: 
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He who heeds in faith to these principles with firm mind, 
acquires, deservingly the right conduct through right faith 
and right knowledge. (53) 

He who attains these three owing to the weakening of 
the bonds of existence, becomes fit for attaining liberation 
through the combination of right faith and right knowledge 
with right conduct. (54) 

The author now mentions the Pramanas acceptable to 
the Jainas •: 

xtm xf qftsi * t srem ct«tt i 
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Immediate and mediate are the two Pramanas (valid 
means of knowledge) recognised. The object of the 
Pramanas is the thing possessing infinite characteristics. 
(55) 

Pratyaksa (immediate) is the knowledge bringing the 
cognition of the object through the immediate means of 
senses. The other one is to be known as Paroksa or mediate 
with reference to the cognition of the object. (56) 

Pramana is the right knowledge of the thing as it is. 
It is distinguished from ‘ naya which is the knowledge 
of the thing in its relation to a standpoint. Pramana is 
two fold—Pratyaksa (immediate) and Paroksa (mediate). 

Pratyaksa—aksamaksam pratigatam jnanam, the know¬ 
ledge immediately born in the soul through its senses. Aksa 
is ‘ JIva’—aksnoti vyapnoti sakalabhavan iti. Aksa is also 


‘ indriya ’—asnute visayamityaksam indriyam. Ayadhi 
(clairvoyance), Manahparyaya (telepathy) and K.evalajnana 
(omniscience), are called immediate knowledge (Pratyaksa 
or Aparoksa). 

Paroksajnana is obtained through the medium of probans 
(liriga) or verbal testimony (Sabda); Mati (Inferential know¬ 
ledge) and Sruta (knowledge derived through verbal testimony) 
are called Paroksa t 

The author gives the nature of reality in the following 
stanza: 

NtecT HPFTfat: Tl II 

By virtue of the fact that reality is characterised by 
birth, decay and persistence, a thing characterised by 
innumerable qualities becomes the subject of Pramanas. 
(57) u 

- Refer to the notes under Karikas 45-46 for the Jaina 
theory of reality. 

The author now concludes his brief account of the 
Jainadarsana:— 

W^Tfq * n ^ 11 

- Thus a brief account of the Jaina system, free from 
defects, is given. In it, there is not even a slight occasion 
of contradiction between what is stated earlier and what is 
stated later. (58) 


















^;7u'v!’ 5. vaisesika-darsana 

The name of this philosophical system is derived from 
Ithe term Visesa. According to this system, it is in the 
particulars, particular imperceptible souls and atoms, that 
true individuality is to be found. The souls retain their 
selfhood in spite of all their cosmic and social relations. Thus 
this system is more scientific than speculative and more 
analytic than synthetic. 

The impulse behind this system seems to have arisen 
from a hostility towards the Buddhist phenomenalism. It 
establishes souls and substances as solid facts. Sankara’s 
criticism (Bra. Su. Bha. II. 2. 18) shows that the dominant 
tendency of the system was in the direction of atheism. In 
its early 1 form it was thought out in an age full of germs of 
skepticism. It was mainly a system of physics and meta¬ 
physics and logical discussions are skilfully incorporated 
later. 

Garbe (The philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20) has 
reasonably felt that ‘ the Vaisesika system seems to be of 
much greater antiquity than the Nyaya ’. The particular 
precedes the general. Logic is a criticism and a corrective. 
The Sutra-work of, Kanada and Padarthadharma-sangraha 
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of Prasastapada do not show so much the influence of 
/■the Nyaya system, while Gautama’s Nyaya-sutra and 
-Vatsyayana’s Bhasya are considerably influenced by the 
'Vaisesika views. 

It is supposed that the Vaisesika preceded Buddhism and 
Jainism. The Buddhist theory of Nirvana is traced to the 
Asatkaryavada of the Vaisesikas and the Astikkyas of 
Jainism and its atomic theory are traced to the Vaisesikas. 
One of the later Jaina works attributed the authorship of 



the Vaisesika system to a Jaina Rohagutta (18 A.D.). . This 

claim that the Vaisesika system is an offshoot of Jainism 
is hardly justifiable. The atomic theory, the classification 

of substances and acceptance of two means of knowledge 

strongly suggest that the Vaisesika arose about the time of , 
Buddha and Mahavlra (6th-5th cent. B.C.) .if >. 

;The first systematic exposition of the system is found 
in the Vaisesika-sutras of Kanada. It is also called Aulukya- 
d-rasana. Kasyapa is the real name of the author. This 
work is divided into 10 Books. The first Book discusses 
five categories, Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya and ViSesa. 
The second deals with the different substances, excepting 
Atman and Manas. The third speaks of Atman, ; Manas 
objects of the senses, and nature of inference' (Anumana). .< i 
The fourth deals mainly with atomic structure of the uni- * 
verse. In the fifth we find the discussion about the nature 
and kinds of action. In the sixth ethical problems are consi¬ 
dered. The seventh contains questions of quality, self and 
inherence. The eighth, the ninth and the tenth treat, of 
the problems of perception (Pratyaksa), inference and ;; 
inherence (Samavaya). This Sutra work seems to have, 
received additions from time to time. Some of the sut^as ; 
found in it are not commented on by Prasastapada.. 

Prasastapada’s Padarthadharmasangraha is not so much 
a commentary on the Vaisesikasutra of Kanada as an impor 
tant independent work on the system. It is difficult to say 
that Prasastapada’s mature views are simply the development 
of the suggestions contained in Kanada’s work. “ Almost 
all the peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later 
Vaisesika from the Nyaya and other schools are to be fouitd r< 
in Prasastapada’s work and are conspicuously absent in 
j; Kanada’s sutras ”. The account of 24 qualities, the theory 
of creation and destruction of the world, thq^tatement of 
fallacies and the nature of inference are distinct additions 
Xq Kanada’s work. There are a number of commentaries 
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on Prasastapada’s work, of which Vyomasekhara’s Vyoma- 
vati, ^ridhara’s Nyayakandali, Udayana’s Kiranavali and 
Srlyatsa V Lilavatl are important. 

Both Srldhara and Udayana admit the existence of 
God and accept the category of Abhava. Sivaditya’s Sapta- 
padarthi, Visvanatha’s Bhasapariccheda and Annambhatta’s 
Tarkasangraha are the important reference books. 

Introducing the Vaisesika-darsana, the author remarks: 

^Tf%cT hmfa#: rrnn \ 

In the case of the deity, the Vaisesikas do not differ 
from the Naiyayikas. But with regard to the categories 
* they differ. That difference is pointed out here. (59) 

(There is a metrical eiror in the fourth Pada. Hence 
‘nirdi§yate’ should be read as ‘nivedyate’) 

Like the Naiyayikas the Vaisesikas are theists. God 
(livara) is omniscient, eternal and perfect. Karma, the 
unseen power of merits and demerits, is unintelligent and 
needs God as the supervisor and fhe controller. God is the 
efficient cause of the world and atoms are its material cause. 
Atoms and souls are co-present and co-eternal with God, 
who does not create them. God simply gives motion to 
the atoms, which go on combining. The Veda is authori¬ 
tative because it is the word of God. 

We have seen that the Naiyayikas recognise sixteen 
categories, Pramana, Prameya, etc. The Vaisesikas, on the 
other hand, recognise six categories (seven with Abhava later). 

The six categories are: 
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Substance, quality, action, generality as the fourth, 
particularity and inherence, these are the six categories acco d 
ing to them. (60) 

Haribhadrastiri, here, mentions six categories of the 
Vaisesikas. Abhava is recognised as the seventh catego y 
later.' Kanada speaks of Abhava, but does not give it the 
status of a Padartha (category), an object to be thought 
(jneya) and ' named (abhidheya). 

Now the author speaks of the varieties of these cate¬ 
gories. First he speaks of those of Dravya and Guna: 
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Among them, substance is ninefold as earth water 
fire, air, ether, time, space, spirit and mind. Quality is o 
twenty-four kinds. Touch, taste, colour, ° dour > 
number, conjunction, size, separateness, otherness, 
oneness, consciousness, pleasure, pain, desire, men, e 
merit, volition, impression, aversion, attachment, heavines , 
liquidity and speed are the qualities. (61-63) 

Dravya (substance) is defined as ‘ Kriyagunavat sama- 
vayikaranam dravyam ”, i.e., the substratum where actions 

and qualities inhere and which is the material cause of the 
composite objects produced by it. We cannot think of 
qualities and actions without a substance because they re¬ 
quire a substratum. The substances in their simple, ulti¬ 
mate form are eternal and are not subject to production 
and destruction. They are the material causes of the 




























compound objects. The substances are nine; this list 
consists of both material and spiritual substances. Of 
these nine, Prthivi (bhu), Ap (jala), Tejas and Vayu signify 
not the compound, transient objects but the ultimate ele¬ 
ments. The ultimate elements are the eternal atoms. They 
are super-sensible, partless and unique. Akasa is not atomic. 
These five are called the five elements (Pancabhutas). They 
are the material substances. Each of them possesses a 
peculiar quality which distinguishes it from the rest. These 
peculiar qualities of Prthivi, Ap, Tejas, Vayu and Akasa 
are respectively gandha, rasa, rupa, sparsa and sabda, which 
are cognised by the five external senses. The external organs 
are constituted by the respective elements. Kala and Dik, 
like Akasa, are one, eternal and all-pervasive (eka, nitya 
and vibhu). Kala is the cause of the cognitions of past, 
present and future and of younger and older. Dik is the 
cause of cognitions of east and west, here and there, near and 
far. Atmas are innumerable, each independent, eternal 
and all-pervasive. Atman is the substratum of the quali¬ 
ties of consciousness (buddhi), desire (iccha) and volition 
(yatna). Manas is the internal sense; it is atomic and yet 
differs from the first four atomic substances in as much as 
it does not give rise to compound objects. 

Guna is an independent reality (Padartha) as it can be 
conceived (prameya), thought (jneya) and named (abhidheya). 
But it cannot independently exist. Dravya is its substra¬ 
tum. The Gunas are the static and permanent features of 
the substances, while actions are the dynamic and transient 
features. Guna is that which inheres in a substance, which 
does not possess quality or action, which does not produce 
any compound object, .and which is not the cause of con¬ 
junction and disjunction (as action is)—Vaisesika-sutra, 
I. 1. 16. Qualities are twenty-four. 

The author now gives the kind’s of Karma and SarnSnya 
and defines Visesa: 
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Karma (action) is five-fold as upward movement, down¬ 
ward movement, contraction, expansion and locomotion. 
Higher and lower are the two generalities. ‘Being’ is the 
higher and 4 dravyatva etc., are the lower. Particularity 
is, however, pointed out as that ultimate thing residing in 
eternal substances as their differentium. (64-65) 

Karma, like quality, inheres in a substance and cannot _ 
exist separately from it. But unlike quality, it is the cause 
of disjunction and conjunction and is transitory. It is of 
five kinds. 

Samanya (generality) is the class-concept or the universal. 

It is eternal, one and residing in many— 4 Nityamekamane- 
kanugatam samanyam ’. It is one while the individuals in 
which it resides are many,; it is eternal while the individuals 
which it inheres is subject to birth and death, production 
and destruction. The generalities reside in substances, 
qualities and actions— 4 dravyagunakarmavrtti ’. They are of 
two kinds, higher and lower. Being (Satta) is the higher 
generality; it includes everything and itself is not included 
in anything. Every generality (‘ dravyatva ’, etc.) other 
than Satta is lower, as it includes the individuals of a class 
and itself is included in Satta. - As generality is that which 
subsists in many, what subsists in one individual only, for 
instance, etherness, is not a generality. Although conjunc¬ 
tion (Samyoga) inheres in many substances it conjoins, it 
cannot be a generality because it is not eternal. 

ViSesa (particularity) enables,us to recognise things as 
different from one another. Every individual is a particular 
and a unique thing different from all others. This unique- 


























ness is its particularity. If generality is inclusive, parti¬ 
cularity is exclusive. If generality is the basis of assimi¬ 
lation, particularity is the basis of discrimination.. It may 
be noted here that the compound objects of this world 
are not real particulars. That is why the special cate¬ 
gory of Visesa need not be recognised to distinguish them as 
they can be easily distinguished from others on the basis 
of the difference of their parts. It is only in the case of the 
simple ultimate substances like atoms, which are otherwise 
alike, that a need arises to postulate the category of Visesa 
in order to distinguish them from one another—one atom 
of an element from another atom of the same element. That 
is why visesa is described as ‘ nityadravyavrtti ’ and ‘ antya 
Atoms, souls, space, time and manas have their particularities. 

Next the author speaks of Samavaya, the sixth 
Padartha: 

Inherence is the relationship subsisting among things 
which are inseparable and which are standing to one another 
in the relation of the container and the contained and is 
the basis of the idea ‘ this is in that (66) 

Haribhadrasuri’s definition is verbatim the same as 
Prasastapada’s—‘ Ayutasiddhanamadharyadharabhiitanam yah 

sambandha ihapratyayahetuh sa samavayah \ 4 Ayutasiddha ’ 
means inseparability of things—yayordvayormadhye ekamavi- 

nasyadaparasritamevavatisthate tavayutasiddhau The 

Samavaya exists between such inseparable things as the 
parts and the whole (avayavavayavinau), the quality and 
the substance (guna-guninau), the action and the substance 
(kriya-kriyavantau), the universal and the individual 
(jativyakti) and the particularity and the eternal substance 
Wisesa-nityadravye). 
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Now the author concludes his epitome of the Vaisesika 
system after referring to the Pramanas accepted by it: 

- According to them (Vaisesikas), there are only tv^o means 
& valid knowledge—perception and inference ^ Thus the 
Abstract of the Vaisesika system is given. (67) 

' The Vaisesikas accept, only two Pramanas, perception 
and inference, while the Naiyayikas recognise four with 
the inclusion of analogy and verbal testimony 
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6. ^aiminIya-darSana 

This system is generally known as Purva-mlmamsa or 
just Mimamsa. The term Mimamsa means ‘ systematic 
investigation The term shows how even in the doctrines 
based on Sruti importance was given to reflection. The 
name Mimamsa is shared by another system called Vedanta, 
which is based on the latter part of Sruti and called Uttara- 
mimamsa. 

Coming to consider the history of the PurvamlmamsS 
system, we see that the doctrine in its origin goes back to 
the Brahmanas, which are the records of the sacrificial 
system of worship. This sacrificial system began to deve¬ 
lop into a network of elaborate rituals the details of which 
were codified by the priests. On further elaboration of 
this system there grew a necessity to collect the age-old 
rules and regulations as tradition had them. It was this 
necessity that gave rise to the Kalpasutras. In still later 
times, thanks to the discussions and doubts about the intri¬ 
cacies of the sacrificial literature in different circles, the 
Mimamsa arose as a system, which, in course of time, 
came to be fully developed into a philosophical system with 
its own ontology and epistemology supplementing ritua¬ 
lism in order to circumvent the attacks by other systems. 

The literature of this system is quite vast Our source- 
book, the MImamsasutras of Jaimini, is by far the biggest 
and probably the oldest of the philosophic sutras. As is 
evident from the different references that Jaimini makes to 
the views of other'writers, there were different schools of 
thought on the subject and the MImamsa-sutras are a 
comprehensive and systematic compilation of one school. 
These sutras were written about 200 B.C. This work 
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consists of twelve chapters divided into sixty p&das. It 
considers about a thousand topics. 

The earliest commentary available on it is by Sabaia- 
svamin. Various commentataors such as Bhartrmitra, Bhava- 
dasa, Hari and Upavarsa are alluded to in later works. It is 
difficult to decide the date of Sahara.. Dr. Ganganath Jha 
assigns him to 57 B.C. on the evidence of a current verse 
which says that King Vikramaditya was the son of Sahara 
by a Ksatriya-wife. Professor Hiriyanna notes his date as- 
400 A.D., which is accepted by the majority of scholars. 
The commentary of Sahara is the basis of the later Mlmams& 
works. 

Kumarila Bhatta has given his celebrated and inde¬ 
pendent exposition of the Sabara-bhasya in three parts known, 
as Slokavartika, TantravSrtika and Tuptika. The Sloka- 
vatika deals only with the philosophical portion of Sahara’s: 
work (the first chapter of the first book called Tarkapada).. 
Tantra-vartika treats of the remaining three chapters of, 
the Tarkapada of Sahara, the second book and the third 
book. Tuptika contains bripf notes on the remaining nine ; 

bOOkS. r , -tV .»i ■ 

The next great. Mimamsa-scholar and follower of Kuma¬ 
rila is Parthasarathi who has contributed his Sastradlpika, 
Tantraratna and Nyaya-ratna-mala to this system. Amongst 
the followers of Kumarila the names of SucitramiSra, the 
author of Kasika-and. Somes vara, the author Nyayasudha 
deserve special mention. 

Prabhakara, also called Guru, a disciple but a rival of 
Kumarila, did not have many followers. His work Brhati 
is a valuable contribution to the system. Kumarila and 
Prabhakara were the last writers of whom the system could 
be proud of. The difference in the interpretations of the 
Sabara-bhasya by these two writers has resulted in a schism 
among the followers of the system, separating them into two- 

















schools called Kaumarila-school and Prabhakara-school (also 
respectively called Bhatta-school and Guru-school). Aitha- 
sangraha and Mimamsa-paribhasa are the popular digests 
of this system. 

Haribhadrasuri introduces the Jaiminiyadarsana by 
referring to its atheistic character: , 
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The Jaiminlyas say that there is no God characterised 
by omniscience, etc., whose words can be an authority. 


‘ Sarvajnadivisesanah ’—by adi one should understand 
vibutva, nityatva, cidatmakatva, etc. God characterised 
by these is ruled out in this system as an unnecessary hypo¬ 
thesis—-nasti sarvajnah, pratyaksadigocaratikrantatvat sasa 
srngavat: The MImamsakas recognise neither creation 
<srsti) nbr dissolution (pralaya) of the universe as a whole. 
There was never a time when the world was other than what 
it is nOW—‘ na kadacidamdrsaqr jagat ’. Individual things 
•come and go; that is due to the self-evolvent nature of 
reality. The past Karma of the selves stimulates such a 
change. This rules out the necessity of recognising God 
as the creator, protector and annihilator of the world. It is 
rather strange that this system which claims to be orthodox 
par excellance abolishes the idea of God. 

This system emphasises the necessity of ascertaining the 
true significance of the eternal Vedic statements. In the 
words of Haribhadrasuri: 
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Therefore, as there is no direct cogniser of the supra- 
•sensible values of life, the true significance of the eternal 
Vedic statements should be ascertained. (69) 
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As there is no ‘ Pramanika-purusa ’ (God) the objects 
beyond the senses cannot'be directly cognised. Dharma and 
Moksa are such supra-sensib^values. They are only revealed 
bv the Veda. God as the supreme Purusa, as the supr m 
authority, is ruled out. Hence the Veda is the supreme 
authority because it is authorless and eternal. The r?is are 
21 W but not the authors of the Veda, which deals with 
Dharma and the objects denoted by it. The Dharma an 
"as denoted by it are not know^n by perception, 
inference, comparison or any other means of valid knowledge. 
Veda alope is the authority for such supra-sensible valups of 
2T I testimony is valid in itself. Therefore to knot? 
the atindriyarthas, the ascertamment of the true significance 
of the vX is imperative. The Veda is broadly dtmded 
into VidhivSda or injunctions and Arthavada 01 _ eicplanations. 
The injunctions command us to do certain things and to 
refrain from certain things. Prohibitions are but injunctions 
in disguise. Explanations are the assertive 
the Veda which explain the injunctions of the V^a. PrabhS 
lcara thinks that all propositions should be injunctive. 
Assertive or explanatory propositions of the Veda are, accoid- 
Png to him, authoritative only when they help persons to 
perform their duties. 

The same is further emphasised: 
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Hence the primary thing to be done is to jtud^ the 
Veda with all 5 seriousness. Then an inquisition into 
Dharma, the means of merit, should be made. (70) 

Dharmasadhani, sadhamyapunyoppeayahetuh i.e. flt? 
means by which die assemblage of merit is acquired. Dha t - 
masya jijnasa ’ is ‘ dharmasadhani . . - 














What is Dharma ? The answer is: 
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Dharma is of the nature of a command or injunction. 
Injunction is said to be words which impel men to action, 
such as ‘ He who desires heaven should worship fire (71) 

Jaimini defines Dharma as a command or injunction 
which impels men to action—‘Codanalaksano rtho dharmah . 
Dharma is the supreme duty, the ‘ categorical imperative ’. 
It is like: ‘ Agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah’. 

yjtn* 

Dharma is supra-sensible. It consists m the commands 
•of the Veda. Action is the final import of the Veda. 
Actions performed here produce an unseen potency (Apurva) 
in the soul of the agent. This Apurva yields fruit when the 
obstructions are removed and the time becomes ripe for 
its fructification. Earlier Mimamsakas believe in Dharma 
and their ideal was the attainment of heaven. But the later 
Mimamsakas substitute the ideal of heaven by that of libe¬ 
ration (Moksa), which is a state of freedom from all pain, 
desire and consciousness. 

Now the author speaks of the epistemology of the 
Mimamsakas: 

itv^ii 

Perception, inference, verbal testimony, analogy, impli¬ 
cation and negation—these are six Pramanas according 
to Jaimini. (72) 

' The term ‘ Jaimineh 5 should be taken as ‘ Jaimini- 
yanam’. Jaimini admits only three Pramanas, Pratyaksa, 
Anumana and Sabda. Prabhakara adds two more— 
Upamana and Arthapatti. Kumarila adds one more to 


the list—Abhava. Thus according to the Mimamsakas the 
Pramanas are six. \ ■ 

The definitions of these are given below: 
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Among them, Pratyaksa (perception) is the apprehen¬ 
sion arising from the proper contact of the defectless senses 
(with the objects). Anumana (inference), again, is that 
knowledge arising from a probans, as it is born from the 
Perception by one’s self. Sabda (verbal testimony) is that 
(knowledge) arising from the eternal Veda. Upamana (analogy) 
is said to be apprehension of the unknown object on the 
basis of its similarity with a known object. Arthapatti 
(implication) is that on whose strength an unperceived fact 
is assumed owing to the inconsistency of perceived facts. 
Where the pentad of Pramanas is not applicable in the 
case of a substance, there Abhava (negation) is the authority 
to apprehend the existence of that substance. (73-76) 

(1) Pratyaksa—The Mimamsakas broadly agree with 
the Nyaya. in its conception of perception..; Both the stages 
of perception, indeterminate and determinate, are admitted 
as in the Nyaya. Prabhakara defines perception as direct 
apprehension—Saksat “piatitih pratyaksam. Kumarila 
defines it as direct knowledge produced by the proper contact 
of the sense organs with the presented objects. The self 








comes into contact with manas (mind) and manas with ther 
sense-organ and' the sense-organ with the external object.' 
The differences of this system from the Nyaya in respect of 
perception are mainly two—(i) The auditory organ, according 
to the Mimamsakas, proceeds from space (dik), while it is 
from ether (akasa) according to the Naiyayikas. (ii) The 
nirvikalpaka (indeterminate), according to the Nyaya, is a 
stage inferred afterwards as a hypothesis to account for savi- 
kalpaka (determinate) perception. The Mimamsaka regards 
it as a part of normal experience. It is a vague, indefinite 
and primitive stage of perception, in which there is the 
awareness of ‘ that ’ without its relation to ‘ what ’. 

(2) Anumana—The Jaiminiya system generally agrees 
with Nyaya in the conception of this Pramana. It differs 
from the Nyaya in respect of number of syllogistic premises. 
'It believes that only three members of a syllogism, either 
the first three or the last three, are enough. The Nyaya 
postulates five. 

(3) Sabda—This pramana has great importance in the 
Mimamsa. Testimony is the knowledge of the supra- 
sensible values which is produced by the comprehension of 
the meanings of words. Kumarila divides Sabda into 
impersonal (Apauruseya) and personal (Pauruseya), the 
former being the testimony of the Veda (Veda-vakya) and 
the latter the testimony of a trustworthy person (A ptavakya). 
Prabhakara admits only Vedic testimony as real testimony,, 
and reduces human testimony to inference. 

(4) Upamana—The view of the Mimamsakas in regard 
to this Pramana differs from that of the Naiyayikas. Accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayikas, comparison is the knowledge of the 
relation between the word and the object denoted by the 
word (samjnasamjnisambandhajnana). But it is, according 
to the Mimamsakas, the knowledge of an unknown object 
like ‘ gavaya’’on the basis of its similarity with a known 
object like ‘ gauh ’. 
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(5) Arthapatti—Unlike the Naiyayikas, the Mimam¬ 
sakas admit Arthapatti (implication) as an independent means 
of valid knowledge. It consists m,^he ; assumption of an 
unperceived fact in order to reconcile two a PP arent ^ , 
consistent perceived facts. For instance- Pmo Revadattah 
and ‘ Diva na bhuhkte ’ are the inconsistent perceived facts. 
We have to assume an unperceived fact like " ratnbhojana 
to reconcile between them. . 

( 6) Abhava—This is otherwise known as non-appre¬ 
hension (Anup’alabdhi) Kfimarila admits this as 
rate Pramana, while the Naiyayikas a^ ^bfe|kara te^fjr, 

Kumarila admits negative (act (Abhava) like the Naiyay k • 
But unUke the Naiyayikas, he formulates a separate P^am^ 
for knowing abhavapadarthas. The word anupalabdhi 
means the absence of knowledge derived fi°» 
five fore-going Pramapas. That is, knowledge got Thro(.gh_ 
any of the above five, Pfamanas points to the exisfen^ of 
objects (bhava)'. The absence of such knowledge indicates 
S non-existence (abhava). An abhava like ghajabhava 
somewhere is known through this Pramana. 

Now the author concludes his summary of the Jaimi¬ 
niya system: 

.V. Wfc 

The abstract of the Jaiminiya system too is here given. 
Thus the summary of the orthodox systems'is given. ( > 

Astikavadanam—-Paralokagatipunyapapastikyavadinam— 

the systems which recognise the existence of the other world, 
XSTment and sin. "The Bauddha, the Na^ayika tire 
Sankhya, the Jaina, the Vaisesika and the Jainumya system 
are meant here. 












7. CARVAKA-DARSANA 

The Carvaka seems to be a very old system. Refer¬ 
ences to it are found in epics and early Buddhist literature. 
Garbe has rightly remarked that * several vestiges show that 
even in pre-Buddhist India proclaimed of purely materia¬ 
listic doctrines appeared ’. (The philosophy of Ancient 
India, p. 26). This system might have arisen as a protest 
against the excesses of priestly practices, the idealism of 
the Upanisads beyond the reach of commoners, the political 
and social crises of that age, the exploitation of the masses 
by petty rulers, monks and aristocrats and lust and greed 
in the unstable society in that post-Upanisadic and pre- 
Buddhistic age. Yet it did not establish itself as a force. 
It ‘ originated from discontent and disappeared in serious 
thought.’ 

Tradition makes Brhaspati the founder of the Carvaka 
school, also called Lokayata system. (Maitrl-Upanisad 
vii. 9). His sutra-work is lost. No original work on the 
system is available, except a much later work Tattvopaplava- 
simha of Jayarasibhatta. Our chief sources of this system 
are the works of rival schools. Sarvadarsanasangraha of 
Madhava gives a summary based perhaps on the accounts 
found in the rival schools. Of the other sources may be 
mentioned Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra, II Act. 
The orthodox systems regard this system as ‘ Nastika-siro- 
mani V 

The; main tenets of this system along with the sutras 
of Brhaspati quoted in various philosophical writings are. 
given below: 

(1) Earth, water, fire and air are the four elements— 
* Prthivyaptejovayuriti tattvani 
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(2) Bodies, senses and objects are the results of the 
different combinations of the elements * Tatsamudaye 
sarirendriyavisayasamjna’. 

(3) Consciousness arises from matter like the intoxi¬ 
cating quality of wine arising from fermented yeast—‘Kinva- 
dibhyo madasaktivad-vijnanam’. 

(4) Soul is nothing but conscious body— ‘Caitanyavisistah 
kayah pmusah’. 

(5) Enjoyment is the only end of human life—‘Kama 
evaikah purusarthah’. 

(6) Death itself is liberation— 4 Maranamevapavargah ’. 
Haribhadrasuri holds forth an apology for including 

the Carvaka-darsana in his treatment: 

^ l 

Some do not recognise the Vaisesika system as distinct 
from the Naiyayika system. In their opinion there are 
only five orthodox systems. According to them, however, 
the total of six Darsanas is made up by including the 
Lokayata (Carvaka) system. Hence, that system is now 
explained. (78-79) 

The author now refers to the atheistic stand of the 
Lokayatas: - > v " ' . 

1 Wt * i 

' \\6o\\ 

./ The Materialists say that , there is no God, no libera¬ 
tion, no merit and demerit, and no fruits of merit and sin. 
( 80 ) 
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*s . O '■ • 

The Materialists reject the soul, the God, and the 
hereafter, which are not perceived, but are only inferred, 

/ til ' ' " , ■ ?' r \'i ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

When all this does not exist, what then exists? 

The answer they give is: 

qw nssfet u c\ n 

The extent of the world is as much as comes within the 
purview of the senses. What the learned say about it is 
like saying * Good Lady ! Look this is the paw of a wolf/ 
( 81 ) 

‘ Bhadre! vrkapadampasya, etc.’—A certain lady had the 
curiosity to see the paw of a wolf. Her lover drew a f dia¬ 
gram of the wolf’s paw and said, ‘Look, good lady, this is 
the paw of a wolf ’. The innocent lady was made by her 
crafty lover to believe that it was the paw of a wolf. Simi¬ 
lar is the craft of those, whom the Materialists call ‘ reli¬ 
gion-clad rogues ’ (dharmacchadmadhurtah). The charge 
that the materialists level against the orthodox people is that 
they being skilled in hoodwinking others throw the innocent 
people into confusion regarding bhaksya and abhaksya, 
gamya and agamya, heya and upadeya, etc., by holding forth 
a temptation pf the enjoyment of pleasure on attaining heaven 
and the like through the means of inference, verbal testi¬ 
mony, etc. 

Therefore the materialists say: 

fire ^ srcmfa ! & i 

*Tci fmnfa n 6R it 

O good lady! drink and eat; what is beyond you, 
O beautiful lady, is not for you. O timid one, what is lost 
cannot be regained. This body is but the aggregate (of 
the four elements). (82) 
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piba—peyapeyanirapeksaya madiradikam piba, atmara- 
4ikam va. Khada—bhaksyabhaksyanirapeksaya maipsadikam 
ihada, bhogadyupabhogam va kuru. Yadatltam—svar- 
gadikam. Gatam na nivartate—sukhayauvanadikam gatam 
na paravartate—What is past will not come back. Some 
say that it will come to you in the other world. But the other 
world itself does not exist. Do not take the trouble of 
performing penance, nor torture yourself by rigorous practices, 
for attaining something which does not exist. 

Samudayamatramidam kalevaram—This body is nothing 
but the aggregate of four elements, which are mentioned in 
the next stanza: T 1 

tt i 

*TR % , P II, 

Further, earth, water, fire and air constitute the 
-qpartet of elements which is the source off consciousness. To 
these (Carv aka s) perception alone is the Pramana. (83),, 

.! This stanza curtly sums up the ontology and the episte¬ 
mology of the Materialists. The Carvakas admit the exis¬ 
tence of four elements, earth, water, fire and ait; They 
reject ether (Akasa) because it is not perceived but inferred. 
The soul, the God and the Paraloka are rejected, them 
view is that everything that exists including the mind, is 
due to a particular combination of these four elements. 

Consciousness, too, is regarded as a mere product of 
matter—bhutacatustayameva caitanyabhumih (caitanyasya 
utpattikaranam). Consciousness is produced when these 
elements combine in a certain proportion. The soul is 
nothing but the body with consciousness—Caitanyavisistah 
kayah purusah. Caitanya or Manas is found associated 
with the body. It vanishes when the body disintegates. 

The state of consciousness is described as: 

TOTfas : qSrTgcTf^cTTSScTmT U C* \\ 
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Thus when the four elements, earth, etc., combine, there 
is the production of the body, etc. Just as there is the 
intoxicating power from the ingredients of wine, so is 
consciousness (from the elements of the body). (84) 

Madasaktih, etc. — “ gudadhatakyadibhyo madyangebhyo 
madasaktirunmadakatvam bhavati yadvat tadvat bhuta- 
catustayasambandhat sarira atmata sthita sacetanatvam 
jatam ”. Caitanya or consciousness arises from matter 
just as the intoxicating quality of wine arises from fermented 
yeast — ‘ Kinvadibhyo madasaktivad vijnanam Thus 
consciousness is a by-product of matter. The so-called soul 
is nothing but conscious living body. 

The epistemological doctrine of the Carvakas (Stanza 83) 
is that Pratyaksa is the only means of valid knowledge. Even 
inference is rejected. It is said to be a mere leap in the 
dark. Deductive inference is vitiated by the principle of 
petitio principii and inductive inference is uncertain because 
it proceeds unwarrantedly from the known to the unknown. 
Therefore, they say, the logicians find themselves stuck up 
in the mud of inference : Visese, nugamabhavat, samanye 

siddhasadhanat. Anumabhangapanke, smin nimagna vadi~ 
dantinah,” ..o 

Now the author refers to the doctrine of the Carvakas 
declaring that it is foolish to go after what is not seen : 

iTwrc ^ i 

SC C N 

xtTclfaT: II Vt 

, { - , ; • 

Therefore the Carvakas have declared that it is foolish 
to search for the unseen after discarding what is seen. (85) 

That ‘ sukha ’ here which can be directly experienced 
from objects of various kind, is 4 drsta ’. That ‘ sukha *' 
hereafter which should be attained through penance and such 


other rigorous means, is ‘ adrsta ’. It is foolish to discard 
what is here and aspire for what is hereafter. 

The author now refers to another stand of the Carvakas: 

• c 

■FTT UcTT m ^T^T5TT?r C RT II 6 % II 

That pleasure which arises in men by virtue of the 
acquisition of what is desirable or rejection of what is not 
desirable, is, according to the Carvakas, futile; it is not at 
all different from ether. (86) 

Sadhyasya — abhistasya anabhistasya va avrttinivrtti- 
bhyam, arthat abhistasya praptya anabhlstasya abhavataya, 
yatsukham jane jayate tannirarthakam, tasya akasavat 
§ uny arsvarupatvat. 

The author concludes his epitome of the Carvaka system ■; 

Thus the summary of the Lokayata system, too, is 
presented. The meaning and import of this may be thought 
of by the wise. (87) 
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Sanskrit Works Referred to in the Notes 

1. Sad-darsanasamuccaya with Manibhadra’s commen¬ 

tary. 

2. Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga. 

3. Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrti. 

4. Nyayasutra of Gautama with Vatsyayana’s Nyaya- 

bhasya. 

5. Nyaycivartikatatpar'yatika of Vacaspatimisra. 

6. Nyayakusumanjali of Udayana. 

7. Sahkhyakarika, of Isvarakrsna with Vacaspatimisra’s 

Tattvakaumudi. 

8. Aptamimamsd of Samantabhadra. 

9. Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. 

10. Anyayogavyavacchedadvatrimsika of Hemacandra with 

Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena. 

11. Pramanamimamsd of Hemacandra. 

12. Vaisesikasutras of Kanada with Prasastapada’s Bhasya, 

Padarthadharmasahgraha. 

13. Tarkascmgraha of Annambhatta. 

14. Mimamsa-sutra of Jaimini with Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya. 

15. Jaiminiyanydyamald of Madhavacarya. 

16. Sarvadarsanasahgraha of Madhavacarya. 










